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Looking  at  English  Language  Arts  9 


English  Language  Arts  is  an  important  part  of  your  education  because  it  teaches  you 
communication  skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with 
other  people  in  your  family,  your  community,  your  work  place,  in  literature,  and  the  world. 

It’s  hoped  that  you’ll  find  this  course  interesting  and  that  in  working  through  it  you’ll 
improve  your  communication  skills. 

To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  course  components: 

• eight  Student  Module  Booklets 

• sixteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• the  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook 

• the  textbook  Gage  Crossroads  9 

• English  Language  Arts  9 Audio  CD 

• English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM 

• Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM  (used  in  Module  4 only) 

• a novel,  which  you’ll  choose  from  a list  provided 

• a blank  audiocassette  (or  alternate  method  of  submitting  voice  recordings) 


You’re  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course 
package.  As  well,  there  are  opportunities  in  English  Language  Arts  9 to  search  for 
information  on  the  Internet  Therefore,  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  access  to  a 
multimedia-capable  computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you 
don’t  have  access  to  such  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  maybe  you  can  arrange  to  use 
one  at  the  local  library  or  at  the  home  of  a friend. 


In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  components,  you  should  have  the  following 
materials  and  have  access  to  the  following  resources: 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (scribbler  or  key-tab) 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a multimedia  computer 

• a CD  player 

• a way  of  recording  your  voice  (audiocassette  recorder  or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 

• a television  and  VCR 
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ASSESSMENT 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  eight  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work 
in  these  Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have 
difficulty  with  any  of  the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• how  well  you  score  on  the  midterm  and  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  (effort,  attitude,  neatness,  and  so  on)  established  by  your  teacher  or 
your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 


Strategies  for  Completing  This  Course 

Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin:  Student  Module  Booklets, 
textbook,  notebook,  journal,  dictionary,  thesaurus,  pens,  pencils,  and  so  on.  Make  sure  you 
have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,  away  from  distractions. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language 
Arts  9 involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with 
a partner  throughout  this  course.  In  the  activities  that  you  will  do  in  each  section,  you’ll  often 
encounter  instructions  asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  While  it  is  possible  to 
do  much  of  this  work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate 
with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family  member.  You  don’t  need  to 
work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  Work  with  anyone  who  is  available  when  you 
need  a partner.  If  you’re  having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

Look  for  the  Going  Lurther  icon  in  the  margins.  This  icon  signals  optional  enrichment 
material.  Going  Lurther  may  provide  opportunities  for  you  to  further  investigate  or  research  a 
topic  or  concept  that  you  have  explored  in  the  activity.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a 
chance  to  apply  your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  Glance  over  the  Going  Further 
materials  that  you’ll  encounter  from  time  to  time.  If  the  material  interests  you  or  if  you  feel  it 
provides  information  that’s  new  to  you  or  would  help  you  learn  something  that  had  been 
giving  you  trouble,  spend  some  time  on  the  Going  Further.  If  the  Going  Further  doesn’t 
interest  you  and  you  already  know  all  of  the  material  presented,  you  may  choose  to  ignore  it 
and  carry  on  with  your  other  work. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully  and  work 
slowly  and  systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Remember, 
it’s  the  work  you  do  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  that  will  prepare  you  for  your 
assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day;  and  when  you’ve  set  them,  try  to 
stick  to  them.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to  review  and  proofread  your 
work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly  increase  your 
chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  9! 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  There  are  several  items  in  the  margins.  Read  the 
following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


c 

Crossroads  9 . 

This  icon  signals  you  to  read  or  view  something  in  the  textbook. 

Handbook  . 

This  icon  signals  you  to  refer  to  your  Junior  High  English 

Language  Arts  Handbook. 

Assignment  . 

This  icon  signals  you  to  go  to  the  Assignment  Booklet. 

■C.' 

■ Internet  \ 

This  icon  signals  you  to  use  the  Internet  (optional). 

sap,:,:,,,-,  

Videocassette  \ 

This  icon  signals  you  to  watch  an  optional  video. 

Audio  \ 

This  icon  signals  you  to  listen  to  something  on  the  English 

Language  Arts  9 audio  CD. 

Group  Work  \ 

This  icon  signals  you  to  get  together  with  a partner,  home 
instructor,  or  group. 

i CD-ROM  0\ 

This  icon  signals  you  to  access  information  on  the  English 

Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM  or  the  Researching  and  Making 
Presentations  CD-ROM  (used  in  Module  4 only). 

Strategies  "Q-^- 

This  icon  signals  a strategy  that  you  might  find  useful. 

Television  V 

This  icon  signals  you  to  view  something  on  TV. 

Going  Further 

This  icon  signals  optional  enrichment  material. 
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Reports — A Way  of  Sharing 
Knowledge 


FINAL 

FRONTIERS 


Throughout  human  history,  daring  individuals  have  taken  great  risks  to  discover  and  explore,  to 
extend  the  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Have  you  ever  wondered  what  inspires  some  people  to 
undertake  great  challenges?  In  past  centuries,  explorers  from  many  cultures  and  parts  of  the  world 
discovered  new  lands  and  civilizations.  In  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  science  and 
technology  have  expanded  human  understanding  in  countless  ways.  What  innovations  do  you  think 
the  twenty-first  century  will  produce? 

Perhaps  you’re  thinking  of  the  oceans  as  the  final  frontier  for  humans  to  explore.  Or  maybe  you  think 
it’s  the  universe — or  even  human  nature  itself.  Which  “frontier”  interests  you?  Of  course,  almost  all 
inventions  and  innovations  are  built  on  existing  knowledge.  If  you  want  to  discover  something  new, 
you  must  first  understand  what’s  presently  known.  To  do  that,  you  have  to  research  and  learn 
everything  you  can  about  your  subject. 

In  this  module,  you’ll  read  several  texts  about  exploration  and  discovery.  As  well,  you’ll  investigate 
ways  of  doing  research  and  how  to  write  and  present  a research  report.  As  you  search  for  information, 
you’ll  be  a part  of  the  great  human  endeavour  to  expand  knowledge  and  explore  frontiers. 

/b 
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Space — The  Final  Frontier 

Have  you  ever  dreamed  of  being  an  astronaut?  Do  you  think  about  travelling  through  space  or  living 
in  space?  At  night,  when  you  stare  at  the  planets  and  stars,  do  you  wonder  what’s  up  there? 

For  centuries,  the  final  frontier  for  humans  was  the  sky.  In  Greek  mythology,  Daedalus  built  wings 
from  wax  and  feathers  so  that  he  and  his  son  Icarus  could  escape  their  prison  by  flying  over  the 
walls.  Sadly,  Icarus  flew  too  high  because  he  yearned  to  see  more.  When  the  wax  holding  his  wings 
together  melted  from  the  sun’s  heat,  Icarus  fell  into  the  sea.  As  the  myth  illustrates,  flying  can  be 
dangerous  as  well  as  thrilling. 

To  many  people,  flying  is  a symbol  of  freedom,  a way  of  escaping  earthly  problems.  To  others, 
flight  is  a means  of  exploration.  In  this  section,  you’ll  read  some  stories  and  poems  about  flight  and 
space  travel.  As  you  read  them,  think  about  how  flight — and,  more  recently,  travel  in  space — have 
changed  human  life  over  the  past  few  generations  and  how  it  may  change  the  future. 

When  you’ve  finished  this  section,  you  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  an  improved  ability  to  read 
and  interpret  short  stories  and  poems.  You  should  also  be  able  to  use  punctuation  marks  like  colons, 
semicolons,  dashes,  and  ellipses  to  vary  your  sentence  structures. 


Activity  1 : Horizons 


Do  you  feel  a desire  to  seek  new  experiences, 
to  travel  to  new  places?  Would  you  like  to 
explore  a frontier — an  undeveloped  or  wild 
region? 


The  lure  of  the  unknown  has  inspired  many 
poets  to  express  the  intense  feelings  of  the 
traveller  and  explorer. 


In  this  activity,  you’ll  read  three  poems  related 
to  the  theme  of  travel  and  exploration  of 
frontiers. 


mm 


Suppose  that  you  could  go  on  an  adventure.  Write  a response  in  your  journal  after 
thinking  about  these  questions: 


• What  new  experience  would  you  choose? 

• Where  would  you  like  to  travel? 

• What  frontier  would  you  like  to  explore? 


Crossroads  9 


Now  turn  to  page  150  in  Crossroads,  and  read  the  poem 
“Shooting  the  Sun”  by  Amy  Lowell.  When  you’ve  read 
the  poem  at  least  twice,  continue  with  the  discussion 
that  follows. 


1.  Amy  Lowell  begins  her  poem  with  the  line,  “Four 
horizons  cozen  me.”  Do  you  know  what  the  word 
cozen  means?  If  you  look  for  this  word  in  the 
dictionary,  you’ll  find  several  definitions,  including 
these 


• cheat  • defraud 

• deceive  • beguile 


Which  of  these  definitions  fits  the  poem  best?  Explain  your  answer. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  1 on  page  128. 
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The  best  answer  to  question  1 is  beguile.  The  speaker  doesn’t  mean  that  the  horizons 
cheat,  deceive,  or  defraud  her.  She  means  that  they  beguile  her  or  attract  her  interest. 
To  beguile  means  to  charm  or  amuse.  For  the  speaker,  the  horizons  are  a charm 
leading  her  in  each  direction. 


Each  horizon  fascinates  this  speaker,  so  she  concludes  that  she  can  “never  rest” 
(line  13)  because  she’s  “voyaging  an  endless  sky”  (line  18).  Would  a life  of  endless 
travel  and  exploration  interest  you? 


' symlfeP^ 

something  that 
represents 
something  else 


literally 

relating  to  the 
exact  meaning  of 
words  as  found  in 
the  dictionary 


Do  you  recall  what  a symbol  is?  When  you  read  Robert  Frost’s  poem  “The  Road  Not 
Taken,”  you  saw  that  a symbol  is  something  that  stands  for  something  else.  Frost  uses 
the  road  as  a symbol  for  paths  or  choices  in  life. 

The  speaker  in  Lowell’s  poem  finds  the  four  horizons 
alluring,  that  is,  attractive  or  fascinating.  Of  course, 

Lowell  doesn’t  literally  mean  that  the  four  points  on  the 
compass  (north,  south,  east,  and  west)  themselves  are 
tempting  her.  Rather,  she’s  using  the  horizons  as  a symbol 
to  represent  something  else. 

2.  What  do  the  four  horizons  symbolize  in  Amy  Lowell’s 
poem? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  T: 


activity  1 on  page  128. 


Did  you  notice  that  each  stanza  in  Amy  Lowell’s  poem  is  a sentence,  ending  with  a 
period?  Yet,  although  Lowell  is  writing  in  sentences,  it’s  easy  to  see  that  she’s  written 
a poem,  not  a paragraph.  Why  is  this? 

What  characteristics  of  poetry  do  you  see  in  Lowell’s  poem?  Perhaps  you  noticed 
some  of  these: 

• The  lines  are  arranged  in  stanzas,  two  lines  in  each  (except  the  last  one,  which  is 
three  lines). 

• The  writer  uses  a regular  rhyme  pattern  or  rhyme  scheme:  aabb  .... 

• The  writer’s  words  are  carefully  chosen:  “Lour  paths  beckon  me  to  stray,  / Each 
a bold  and  separate  way”  (lines  3 and  4). 

• The  writing  conveys  a strong  emotional  message — the  yearning  to  travel  and 
explore. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


A rhyme  scheme  like  the  one  in  “Shooting  the  Sun”  is  called  rhyming  couplets — a 
term  you  encountered  in  Module  2.  This  means  that  the  lines  all  rhyme  in  pairs 
(except  for  the  last  stanza,  which  has  three  rhyming  lines). 


parody 

a humorous 
imitation  of 
something 


Rhyming  couplets  are  often  used  for  humorous  poetry.  When  you  write  a humorous 
imitation  of  another  poem,  you’re  creating  a parody  of  it. 


^ In  writing  a parody,  you  retain  some  of  the  words  of  the  original  poem,  as  well  as 
the  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  form. 


Going  Further 


Here’s  an  example  of  the  beginning  of  a parody: 

Four  horizons  cozen  me 
To  distances  I dimly  see. 

In  the  East  I can  construe 
A noisy  freeway  that  I rue. 


See  if  you  can  write  a parody  of  Lowell’s  serious  poem.  Use  her  first  two  lines;  then 
create  more  of  your  own.  (A  rhyming  dictionary  is  very  useful  when  you’re  writing 
rhyming  poetry.) 


Share  your  parody  when  you’ve  completed  it,  and  let  others  enjoy  the  humour. 
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mti. 


the  way  a poem 
or  piece  of  text 
looks 


Poets  use  many  different  kinds  of  forms  to  write 
poetry.  For  example,  some  poets  start  all  their 
lines  at  the  left  margin;  other  poets  indent 
some  lines.  Some  poetry  is  divided  into 
stanzas,  whereas  other  poetry  isn’t 
divided  into  parts  at  all.  Compare  the 
form  in  Lowell’s  poem  to  the  form 
used  by  John  Gillespie  Magee  Jr. 
in  “High  Flight”  on  page  162. 

In  traditional  poetry,  like 
Magee’s  poem,  the  poet 
usually  develops  and 
maintains  a pattern  for  the 
lines  and  stanzas. 
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j 

i 3.  Look  again  at  the  form  of  Amy  Lowell’s  poem.  Do  you  think  it’s  an  example  of 

; traditional  poetry?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 


)ssroads  9 


/ Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  1 on  page  128 

— 


\ 


Now  read  Magee’s  poem,  “High  Flight”  at  least  twice.  As  you  read,  think  about 
who’s  speaking  and  what  emotion  the  poet  captures. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


fi  Did  you  know  that  the  author  of  “High  Flight”  was  a teenaged  pilot  serving  in  the 
^ Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  in  World  War  II? 


John  Gillespie  Magee  Jr.  received  his  pilot’s  wings  on  June  16,  1941.  He  composed 
this  poem  in  September  1941  when  he  was  flying  in  England.  Three  months  later — 
on  December  11,  1941 — at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  killed  when  his  plane 
collided  with  another. 


tone 

the  emotion 
expressed  in  a 
poem  or  a prose 
selection;  the 
attitude  of  a 
writer  toward  his 
or  her  subject 


Most  poems  have  strong  emotional  impact.  The  way  poets — and  other  writers — feel 
about  their  subject  is  called  tone.  When  you  hear  the  word  tone,  it’s  more  likely  that 
you  think  of  tone  of  voice.  The  fact  is  that  these  two  meanings  are  related. 

4.  Think,  for  a moment,  about  the  tone  of  voice 
that  you’d  use  to  read  Magee’s  poem. 

What  emotion  would  you  try  to  convey  with 
your  voice? 

5.  Now  think  some  more  about  the  tone  of 
“High  Flight.” 

a.  How  does  Magee  feel  about  flying? 

b.  Quote  two  lines  that  show  how  the  poet 
feels  about  flying. 

c.  What  feelings  does  Magee’s  poem  evoke 
(bring  out)  in  you? 


S 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1 on  page  128. 
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sonnet 


a poem  with 
14  lines  and  a 
regular  rhythm 
and  rhyme 
pattern,  which 
expresses  an 
emotion  or  an 
idea 


Earlier,  you  were  thinking  about  poems’  forms.  Take  a moment  now  to  count  the 
number  of  lines  in  Magee’s  poem.  This  type  of  poem,  which  has  14  rhyming  lines,  is 
called  a sonnet.  Unlike  a ballad,  a sonnet  doesn’t  tell  a story.  Instead,  it  expresses  an 
emotion  or  presents  an  idea. 

Another  characteristic  of  a sonnet  is  that  it  has  a regular  rhyme  pattern. 

6.  Use  what  you  know  about  rhyme  to  give  the  rhyme  scheme  of  Magee’s  sonnet. 
You’ll  need  to  look  at  the  entire  poem. 




with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Sectior 


1 on  page  129 


In  “High  Flight,”  the  poet  also  uses  a regular  rhythm  of  five  stressed  syllables  or  beats 
in  each  line — another  characteristic  of  sonnets. 


You  can  show  the  regular  rhythm  in  the  poem  by  marking  the  strong  beats  with  a 
slash  mark  above  each  stressed  syllable: 


II  III 

Oh!  I have  slipped  the  surly  bonds  of  Earth 

/ / / / / 

And  danced  the  skies  on  laughter- silvered  wings; 


7.  Can  you  hear  the  five  beats  in  the  other  lines  of  the 
poem?  Copy  the  following  lines  into  your 
notebook  and  indicate  which  syllables  are  stressed: 


I’ve  chased  the  shouting  wind  along,  and  flung 
My  eager  craft  through  footless  halls  of  air. . . 


' - iHfet. - 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  1 on  page  129. 


Magee’s  poem,  therefore,  follows  the  tradition  of  sonnets,  which  have  a specific 
rhyme  scheme  and  a regular  rhythm  of  five  stressed  syllables  or  beats  in  each  line. 

Now  that  you  know  the  characteristics  of  a sonnet,  you  should  be  able  to  recognize 
other  sonnets.  Look  for  these  characteristics: 

• A sonnet  usually  has  14  lines. 

• A sonnet  has  a regular  rhythm,  with  five  stressed  beats  in  each  line. 

• A sonnet  has  a regular  rhyme  scheme. 

• A sonnet  expresses  an  emotion  or  idea. 
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As  well  as  the  regular  rhythm  of  five  stressed  beats  per  line,  one  other  sound-related 
poetic  device  used  by  Magee  in  this  poem  is  alliteration.  As  discussed  in  Module  3, 
alliteration  is  the  repetition  of  words  with  the  same  beginning  consonant  sound. 


8.  Quote  two  lines  from  the  sonnet  that  contain  alliteration.  Identify  the  words  that 
begin  with  the  same  (sounding)  letter. 


Compare  your  response  with 


one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1 on 


There’s  a problem  that  every  teacher  must  confront  when 
dealing  with  poetry.  While  it’s  important  for  students  to 
understand  the  techniques  and  technicalities  of  writing  poems 
this  sort  of  analysis  tends  to  destroy  the  immediate,  powerful 
response  that  poets  want  their  audience  to  experience. 


Now  that  you’ve  considered  the  way  that  Magee  has  written  his 
sonnet,  it’s  time  to  forget  all  this  analysis  for  the  moment  and 
focus  on  the  experience  once  again. 


Since  poems  are  best  heard  aloud,  at  this  point  turn  to  the  English  Language  Arts  9 
Audio  CD  and  listen  to  the  reading  of  “High  Flight”  on  track  #20.  Focus  on  hearing  the 
words  rather  than  reading  them,  and  let  the  poet’s  imagery  take  you  soaring  into  the 
clouds  with  him. 


“High  Flight”  is  the  adopted  verse  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force.  It  reflects  a young 
man’s  wonder  at  flight,  the  innocent  exuberance  of  “dancing”  in  the  sky  on  wings. 

9.  a.  Describe  the  emotions  you  feel  as  you  listen  to  “High  Flight.” 

b.  This  sonnet  is  rich  in  imagery.  Identify  two  or  three  images  from  the  poem  that 
you  find  particularly  striking.  Quote  directly  from  the  poem. 


i 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  1 on  page  129. 


Further 


Internet 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  you  can  learn  more  about  John  Gillespie  Magee  Jr. 
At  the  following  site,  you  can  listen  to  well-known  Canadian  media  personality  Peter 
Gzowski  reading  “High  Flight,”  complete  with  bagpipe  music  in  the  background. 
What  do  you  think  of  Gzowski’s  oral  interpretation  of  the  poem?  Would  you  have 
recited  it  in  just  the  same  way?  What  might  you  have  done  differently? 


http://www.canadianliving.com/features/people/laughter-silvered-wings/ 

silvered-wings.htm 
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Does  John  Gillespie  Magee’s  poem  make  you  feel  as  though  you’d  like  to  fly  a plane 
straight  up  into  the  sky?  When  you  see  a jet  take  off  or  see  the  white  vapour  trail  left 
behind  in  the  sky,  you  might  be  awed  by  the  technology  that  allows  this  to  happen. 
However,  the  next  poem  that  you’ll  read  reminds  you  that  the  natural  world  is  also 
full  of  wonders. 


Crossroads  9 I 1 \ 


Turn  to  page  163  in  Crossroads  and  read  “Fueled”  by  Marcie  Hans.  When  you’ve 
read  the  poem  at  least  twice,  continue  with  the  questions  that  follow. 


In  this  poem,  Marcie  Hans  compares  the  launching  of  a rocket  with  the  early  growth 
of  a seedling — a tiny  plant  growing  from  a seed.  This  is  an  unusual  comparison;  it 
isn’t  one  most  people  would  ordinarily  think  of. 


10.  According  to  the  poet,  how  do  people  feel  when  they  see  a rocket  launched? 


Unlike  the  rocket’s  launch,  which  is  usually  witnessed  by  many  people  (millions  if 
the  launch  is  televised),  the  seedling  begins  its  life  silently  and  alone.  As  the  poet 
says,  “No  / one  / even  / clapped”  (lines  16  to  19)  when  the  seedling  began  to  grow. 


11.  In  what  way  is  the  growth  of  a seedling  just  as  much  a wondrous  event  as  the 
launching  of  a rocket? 
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figurative 
language 

language  that 
goes  beyond  its 
literal  meaning 


Marcie  Hans  uses  a lot  of  figurative  language  in  this  poem.  In  other  words,  she  isn’t 
writing  literally;  she  doesn’t  actually  mean  just  what  she  says.  Instead,  she  expects 
you,  the  reader,  to  interpret  her  words.  Metaphors,  similes,  and  personification  are 
examples  of  figurative  language. 


Writers  use  figurative  language  to  stimulate  your  imagination.  Like  imagery, 
figurative  language  appeals  to  your  senses,  enabling  you  to  see,  hear,  feel,  touch, 
smell,  and  even  taste  whatever  is  being  described. 


12.  Interpret  the  figurative  language  in  the  following  lines.  Note  that  you’ll  need  to 
explain  the  metaphors  or  implied  comparisons  in  each  line. 
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a.  Fueled  / by  a million  / man-made  / wings  of  fire — (lines  1 to  4) 

b.  the  rocket  tore  a tunnel  through  the  sky — (line  5) 

c.  ...it  pierced  / the  heavy  ceiling  of  the  soil — (lines  12  and  13) 

d.  [the  seedling]  launched  itself  / up  into  outer  space — (lines  14  and  15) 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  1 on  page  129. 


Earlier  in  this  activity,  you  were  looking  at  the  form  of  poems.  When  reading 
“Fueled,”  did  you  notice  its  unusual  shape?  Did  you  wonder  why  the  poet  chose  to 
break  her  lines  just  where  she  did?  Why,  for  example,  does  each  of  the  last  four  lines 
consist  of  exactly  one  word  each? 

13.  For  some  poets,  the  visual  impact,  or  form,  of  a poem  contributes  to  its  total 
effect.  Examine  the  appearance  of  “Fueled”  on  the  page.  Suggest  a reason  why 
Marcie  Hans  structured  her  work  in  just  this  way. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  1 on  page  130. 


concrete 
poems 

a poem  with  a 
shape  that 
resembles  some 
object 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Poems  with  a visual  component — in  which  the  shape  of  the  work  on  the  page  is  part 
of  the  overall  impact — are  sometimes  called  concrete  poems.  A poem  about  a kite, 
for  instance,  might  actually  take  the  shape  of  a kite  flying  in  the  sky.  One  of  the 
j beauties  of  poetry  is  that  it  allows  writers  so  many  ways  of  maximizing  the  impact 
their  writings  have  on  those  who  encounter  them. 
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Going  Further 


free  verse 


a type  of  poetry 
that  doesn’t 
follow 
conventional 
rules  about 
rhyme,  rhythm, 
and  form 


Have  you  ever  tried  your  hand  at  writing  concrete 
poetry?  Pick  a topic — for  example,  a snake,  smoke,  or  a 
house — and  see  if  you  can  produce  a simple  concrete  poem 
based  on  it.  Since  concrete  poetry  is  meant  to  be  seen,  if 
you’re  pleased  with  how  your  poem  turns  out,  mount  it  and 
display  it.  Celebrate  your  achievement  by  sharing  it  with 
others. 

As  you’ve  seen,  the  poem  “Fueled”  has  a very  different  form 
from  “High  Flight”  and  “Shooting  the  Sun.”  The  lines  in  “Fueled” 
have  different  lengths.  Some  lines  have  only  one  word  whereas  others  have  as  many 
as  eight  words.  Moreover,  there’s  no  rhyme  in  “Fueled.”  Poetry  that  doesn’t  follow 
conventional  rules  about  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  form  is  called  free  verse.  (You  wrote  a 
free- verse  poem  in  Module  2.) 

Poets  who  write  free  verse  are  particularly  concerned  about  things  like  their  word 
choices  and  imagery.  They  focus  on  expressing  emotions  and  ideas,  and  they  believe 
that  following  conventional  rules  restricts  their  freedom  of  expression.  They  want  to 
maximize  the  impact  their  poetry  has  on  readers  rather  than  work  within  traditional 
formats. 


In  contrast,  “High  Flight”  and  “Shooting  the  Sun”  follow  traditional  rules.  Both  have 
rhyme  and  a regular  rhythm.  Both  are  written  in  traditional  forms:  “Shooting  the  Sun” 
is  written  in  two-line  stanzas  called  rhyming  couplets  while  “High  Flight”  is  a sonnet. 


Do  one  or  both  of  the  following: 

• After  considering  the  following  questions  to  help  focus 
your  thoughts,  write  a response  to  the  three  poems  that 
you’ve  read  in  this  activity. 

- Which  poem  do  you  like  best? 

- Which  poem"*  expresses  the  most  emotion? 

- Which  poet’s  craft  (that  is,  writing  skill)  do  you  most  admire? 

~ What  form  of  poetry  do  you  prefer — traditional,  as  in  “Shooting  the  Sun’ 
and  “High  Flight,”  or  free  verse,  as  in  “Fueled”? 


If  you’re  a person  who  either  doesn’t  much  like  reading  poetry  or  has 
trouble  understanding  it,  think  about  how  you  normally  approach  a new 
poem.  Then,  bearing  in  mind  anything  you’ve  learned  in  this  activity  or  in 
earlier  modules,  suggest  a few  things  you  could  do  that  would  help  you 
better  understand  and  enjoy  a new  poem. 
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In  this  activity,  you’ve  read  three  poems  about  the  challenge  of  discovery  and 
exploration.  You’ve  studied  more  about  the  form  of  poems  like  the  sonnet  and  free 
verse.  You’ve  also  compared  literal  and  figurative  language. 

In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  read  a science-fietion  story  set  on  the  Moon,  and  you’ll 
find  out  more  about  interpreting  short  stories. 


Activity  2:  Science  Fiction 


fantasy 
literature 

literature  that’s 
imaginary  and 
unrealistic,  often 
set  in  the  future 
or  in  different 
worlds 


If  you’re  like  many  young  people,  you  enjoy  reading  stories  set  in  the  future.  Since  no 
one  knows  what  the  future  will  be  like,  these  stories  are  often  classified  as  works  of 
fantasy.  This,  however,  doesn’t  prevent  many  people  from  finding  them  faseinating. 
What  do  you  think  the  future  will  be  like?  Think  ahead  to  the  year  2050.  What 
changes  do  you  prediet? 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  about  the  future,  after  considering  questions  like 
these: 

• How  will  the  world  have  changed  by  the  year  2050? 

• How  will  people  travel? 

• How  will  people  eommunicate? 

• How  will  people  live  and  work? 

• Will  the  world  be  a better  or  worse  place  in  2050? 
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science  fiction 

a type  of  fantasy 
literature,  usually 
set  in  the  future, 
based  on 
scientific 
knowledge 

myth  ^ 

a traditional 
story,  often  about 
superhuman 
beings  like  gods 
and  goddesses, 
that  usually 
explains  the 
origins  of  things 

The  story  that  you’ll  read  next  in  Crossroads  is  “Moon  Maiden”  by  Alison  Baird. 
This  story  is  about  a girl  who  wins  a scholarship  to  study  on  the  Moon.  “Moon 
Maiden”  can  be  called  science  fiction  since  it’s  about  the  future  and  based  on 
scientific  knowledge — in  this  case,  living  on  the  Moon. 

However,  this  story  is  unusual  because  it  blends  the  future  with  the  past  when  the 
protagonist  is  beguiled  (charmed)  by  a character  from  an  old  myth.  In  fact,  this  story 
has  another  story  within  it;  the  ancient  myth  is  entwined  with  the  futuristic  science 
fiction  story. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  the  ancient  Romans  believed  in  a goddess  of 
the  Moon  called  Luna? 

In  fact,  the  Latin  word  for  moon  is  luna  (you  may  know  the 
French  word  lune).  Many  English  words  are  derived  from  this 
Latin  word.  For  example,  lunar  means  “related  to  the  Moon,”  and 
lunate  means  “crescent-shaped” — a reference  to  the  way  that  the  Moon 
looks  in  some  phases.  Because  many  Romans  believed  that  the  goddess  Luna 
would  drive  people  insane  if  they  offended  her,  insane  or  foolish  people  may  be 
called  lunatics,  and  insane  or  foolish  behaviour  can  be  called  lunacy. 


- 
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Turn  now  to  page  127  in  Crossroads,  and  read  the  story  “Moon  Maiden.”  When 
you’ve  finished,  respond  to  the  following  questions. 


1.  Alison  Baird,  the  author  of  “Moon  Maiden,”  begins  the  story  with  a conflict 
between  Kate  and  her  brother.  Of  course,  this  person-versus-person  struggle  isn’t 
the  central  conflict  in  the  story.  How  does  the  argument  between  Kate  and  her 
brother  prepare  you  for  the  main  conflict? 


2.  The  writer  also  uses  foreshadowing  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  page  128  to  prepare  you 
for  Kate’s  misgivings  about  her  sanity. 
Explain  how  she  does  this. 

3.  The  lunar  landing  of  July  1969  was  a 
momentous  occasion  for  the  human  race. 
For  the  first  time,  human  beings  walked  on 
the  surface  of  the  Moon. 

In  this  story,  how  has  the  Moon  changed 
since  1969? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  2 on  page  130. 
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ng  Further 


Internet 


\ No  doubt  you’ve  seen  photos  of  the  Moon  and  Earth  as 
. seen  from  spaee,  and  if  you’re  like  most  people,  you  find 


If  you  have  aceess  to  the  Internet,  eheek  out  the  NASA 
website  and  look  at  some  of  the  wealth  of  pictures  in  their 
photo  gallery.  The  NASA  home  address  is 


photographs  of  this  sort  fascinating. 


http  ://www.nasa.go  v/ 


However,  you  might  want  to  go  directly  to  this  URL  instead: 


f 


http://images.jsc.nasa.gov/iams/html/pao/asll.htm 

Here  you’ll  discover  descriptions  of  photographs  taken  at  the  time  of  the  first  lunar 

landing.  You’ll  even  find  shots  of  those  first  footsteps  mentioned  in  the  story.  Just 

select  the  images  you  want  to  look  at  and  click  on  them. 

4.  Mr.  Ramachandra,  the  owner  of  the  gift  shop,  becomes  Kate’s  mentor  (advisor)  in 
this  story.  How  does  he  help  her  understand  her  vision? 

5.  Kate  is  faced  with  a turning  point  when  the  Moon  Maiden  invites  her  to  join  her 
in  the  lunar  paradise.  Why  do  you  think  that  Kate  decides  not  to  follow  the  Moon 
Maiden  into  her  paradise? 

6.  In  your  view,  is  Kate  suffering  from  moon-madness?  Is  the  Moon  Maiden  real  or 
a hallucination? 

7.  On  one  level,  “Moon  Maiden”  is  a simple  science-fiction  story.  But  the  writer 
seems  to  want  her  readers  to  think  about  what  happens.  Can  you  suggest  a 
statement  of  theme  for  “Moon  Maiden”?  Remember  to  ask  yourself  what  insight 
into  life  the  writer  wants  her  readers  to  understand.  Discuss  your  ideas  with  a 
study  partner  if  possible. 


8.  At  the  beginning  of  this  activity,  fantasy  stories  were  said  to  be  unrealistic.  Yet 
there  must  be  some  realism  or  the  stories  simply  aren’t  plausible  (that  is, 
believable).  People  must,  for  instance,  behave  like  real  people.  Their  motivations 
must  be  believable  and  events  must  be  logically  connected  and  related. 

In  your  opinion,  has  the  writer  of  “Moon  Maiden”  created  a plausible 
science-fiction  story?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  A^endix,  Section  1:  Activity  2 on  page  1c 
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On  her  second  appearance  in  the  story,  the  Moon  Maiden  presents  Kate  with  a vision 
of  a kind  of  lunar  paradise.  Go  back  and  reread  the  description  of  this  vision  and 
compare  it  with  the  way  the  Moon  really  is.  Then,  divide  a large  sheet  of  drawing 
paper  into  two  halves  with  a vertical  line  and  draw  pictures  of  the  Moon  as  it  is  and 
the  Moon  as  it  appears  in  Kate’s  vision.  Try  especially  to  use  colour  to  create  the 
extraordinary  contrast.  Display  your  artwork  in  a place  where  others  can  enjoy  your 
creative  efforts. 

In  this  activity,  you’ve  read  a work  of  science  fiction  that  blended  a story  of  the  future 
with  a myth,  a story  from  the  past.  You’ll  be  reading  more  myths  in  Module  5. 

In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  take  a closer  look  at  the  sentence  structures  used  in 
“Moon  Maiden,”  and  you’ll  practise  using  dashes,  ellipses,  semicolons,  and  colons  in 
sentences. 


Activity  3:  Using  Punctuation  to  Vary  Your  Sentences 


As  you  read  “Moon  Maiden”  in  Activity  2,  you  may  have  noticed  that  Alison  Baird 
used  a variety  of  sentence  types  and  a variety  of  punctuation  in  her  writing. 


In  Module  3,  you  concentrated  on  using  conjunctions  to  join  ideas  and  construct 
different  kinds  of  sentences.  Now,  you’ll  see  how  punctuation  can  be  used  in  the 
creation  of  a variety  of  sentence  types. 
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You’ve  probably  long  since  realized  that  this  course  is 
structured  so  that  every  so  often  an  activity  is  devoted  to 
grammar.  Ideally,  if  you  were  having  a particular  problem,  the 
teacher  would  help  you  at  that  time.  In  this  sort  of  course, 
however,  that  isn’t  always  possible. 

..--a*...  ^ 


But  I hate  studying  grammar!  Can’t  we  just  skip  it? 


The  problem  is  that  it’s  very  important  that  you  be  able  to  write 
correctly.  However,  when  you  come  to  these  activities,  you’re 
at  liberty  to  skim  them  over  and  move  on  if  you  feel 
comfortable  that  you  already  understand  the  material.  Just 
remember  that  you’ll  be  responsible  for  knowing  it.  Remember, 
however,  that  you  can  talk  to  your  teacher  at  any  time  if  you 
want  some  particular  help. 


1.  Many  students  agree  with  Claudette  when  it  comes  to  studying  grammar.  How 
about  you?  Copy  the  chart  that  follows  into  your  notebook.  In  the  first  box,  try  to 
honestly  describe  the  way  you  feel  about  having  to  master  English  grammar 
concepts.  Then,  in  the  second  box,  suggest  things  you  could  do  to  change  your 
attitude  (if  it  needs  changing)  and  to  improve  your  own  grammar  skills. 
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i.  ■■  - 

f u Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  3 on  page  131 
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The  Dash 

Do  you  feel  confident  about  how  to  use  dashes?  The  dash  is 
one  of  the  most  misused  punctuation  marks  in  the  language. 
Many  writers  fall  into  the  habit  of  carelessly  using  dashes 
randomly  in  place  of  periods,  commas,  and 
semicolons.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  is  a limited 
number  of  specific  situations  where  it’s  appropriate  to 
use  a dash. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


; Did  you  know  that  a dash  isn’t  the  same  as  a hyphen?  A hyphen  is  a short  line  used 
; to  join  words,  as  in  ash-coloured  and  modest-sized. 

I' 

[ By  contrast,  a dash  is  a longer  line  used  for  entirely  different  purposes.  On  a 
computer,  many  word-processing  applications  allow  you  to  make  a dash  by  typing 
i two  hyphens  without  a space  between  them;  if  this  doesn’t  work  with  yours,  check 
? the  manual  or  use  the  Help  menu. 

j. 

i Incidentally,  when  you  use  a dash  in  a sentence,  don’t  put  spaces  before  or  after  it. 

; Look  at  the  examples  you’re  given  in  the  discussion  that  follows  to  verify  this. 

Dashes  can  be  correctly  used  in  several  ways.  The  material  that  follows  will  outline 
three  of  them. 


The  100-m  Dash 


Interrupting  Dialogue 

In  dialogue,  a dash  at  the  end  of  a word  or  group  of  words  implies  that  a speaker  has 
been  interrupted. 


Crossroads  9 


Look  at  this  example  from  “Moon  Maiden”  on  page  127  of 
your  textbook,  where  Kate  is  arguing  with  her  brother: 


“One:  you’re  way  too  young — ” 
“I’m  nearly  fourteen!” 


In  this  case,  the  dash  shows  that  Matt  hasn’t  completed 
speaking  when  Kate  interrupts  him. 
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Interrupting  a Main  Idea 

Authors  also  use  dashes  in  pairs  to  show  a thought  that  interrupts  the  main  idea.  Look 
at  these  examples  from  “Moon  Maiden”: 


• Through  the  window  she  could  see  flat  plains  of  ash-coloured  lunar  soil — 
regolith,  the  instructor  called  it — strewn  with  modest-sized  impact  craters,  some 
no  more  than  a decimetre  across  (page  128). 

• The  flagpole — bent  out  of  shape  by  the  blast  of  the  Eagle ’s  engines  when  it  had 
escaped  back  into  space — had  been  straightened  to  preserve  the  image  of  the 
site  as  it  had  appeared  on  the  old  footage  (page  128). 

• No  other  living  thing — not  so  much  as  a microbe — had  shared  the  grey 
wasteland  with  them  (page  129). 

Signalling  a Shift  in  Thought 

A third  way  that  dashes  are  used  is  to  signal  an  abrupt  shift  in  thought  where  you 
want  to  stress  the  second  idea.  Here  are  some  examples  from  “Moon  Maiden”: 

• Open  it — let  me  touch  you.  . . (page  130) 

• Raise  your  faceplate — now  (page  130). 

• Kate  scrambled  to  her  feet,  grateful  for  his  timely  interruption — then  she  went 
rigid  again,  her  heart  hammering  (page  130). 

Dashes  are  a useful  form  of  punctuation.  However,  be  careful  when  you’re  writing 
that  you  don’t  overuse  them.  Like  any  other  type  of  sentence,  sentences  with  dashes 
can  lose  their  impact  if  they’re  used  too  frequently. 


Further 


This  module  discusses  the  basics  of  dashes,  and  that’s  all 
most  people  need  to  know.  But  if  you  get  into  the  issue 
deeper  yet,  you’ll  discover  that  there  are  several  types  of 
dashes,  each  with  its  own  length  and  its  own  uses. 


Internet 


If  you’re  curious,  see  what  you  can  discover  about  en  dashes, 
em  dashes  (the  most  common  type),  and  2-em  and  3-em 
dashes.  For  this  task,  you’ll  need  one  of  the  more 
comprehensive  handbooks  (check  the  reference  section  or 
literature  section  of  your  library  or  a bookstore)  or  access  the 
Internet. 
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2.  Copy  the  sentences  that  follow  into  your  notebook  and  insert  dashes  in  the  correct 
places. 


''‘'’/ft'* 


a.  I have  a feeling  I hope  Fm  wrong  that  this  event  will 
turn  out  to  be  a disaster. 

b.  Marcia  Carson  that’s  her  name,  I believe  has 
agreed  to  join  the  committee. 

c.  “Kenji,  I should  explain  that  we” 

d.  Herman  had  expected  a snowstorm 
but  not  a blizzard! 


e.  Magazines,  books,  puzzles,  games  all  of  these  kept  the  family  occupied  when 
the  electricity  was  off. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  3 on  page  132.  " ^ ^ 


The  Ellipsis 

You  encountered  the  ellipsis  (sometimes  called  the  ellipsis  mark)  in  a “Did  You 
Know?”  box  back  in  Module  2.  You  may  have  observed  that  Alison  Baird  uses  the 
ellipsis  (three  spaced  periods)  in  several  places  in  her  story.  The  ellipsis  suggests  a 
pause  or  hesitation  in  speech,  or  an  unfinished  thought.  Look  at  these  examples: 

• Other  explorers  would  follow  over  the  years  and  feel  that  isolation  in  turn;  but 
to  be  first...  (page  129) 

• Kate  looked  away.  “I... would  rather  she  wasn’t  real.  You  see,  she  wants  me 
dead”  (page  135). 

• She  must  try  to  touch  it,  prove  to  herself  that  it  wasn’t  actually  there. . . 

(page  136) 

You  may  recall,  too,  that  the  ellipsis  can  also  be  used  to  show  that  some  words  have 
been  omitted  in  a quotation.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  wanted  to  omit  part  of 
the  quotation  on  the  plaque  that  marks  the  spot  where  the  first  lunar  landing  occurred. 
The  quotation  might  look  like  this:  “Here  men... first  set  foot  up  on  the  Moon.  July 
1969  A.D.  We  came  in  peace  for  all  mankind”  (page  129). 

Whether  you’re  showing  missing  words,  a pause  or  hesitation,  or  an  incomplete 
thought,  you’ll  find  the  ellipsis  a useful  form  of  punctuation — as  long  as  you  don’t 
overdo  it. 
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The  Semicolon 

Semicolons  are  mainly  used  to  join 
independent  clauses  (groups  of  words  with 
subjects  and  verbs  that  can  stand  on  their 
own  as  sentences).  In  fact,  semicolons  used 
in  this  way  are  actually  replacing 
coordinating  conjunctions.  In  “Moon 
Maiden,”  Alison  Baird  uses  semicolons  for 
this  purpose  in  several  sentences: 


A Semicolon  Joining  Two  Clauses 


• Kate  had  shivered  at  that;  she’d  heard  about  the  moon-madness  (page  128). 

• There  was  no  smile  of  welcome  on  the  delicate  features;  her  expression  was 
sombre,  her  tread  light  but  purposeful  as  she  drew  closer  to  Kate  (pages  129 
and  130). 


• Matt  had  been  right;  she  was  going  moon-mad  (page  131). 


I don’t  get  it.  I mean,  if  you  take  out  the  coordinating 
conjunction — like  and  or  buf— why  don’t  you  just  put  in  a period? 
What  you  really  have  is  two  short  sentences,  isn’t  it? 


Good  question.  You’re  quite  right  that  you  could  insert  a period 
and  have  two  short  sentences,  and  there  are  cases  where  this 
is  a good  idea — to  lend  emphasis,  for  instance.  However,  this 
tends  to  make  for  choppy  writing  if  it’s  overdone.  By  contrast,  a 
semicolon  creates  a less  dramatic,  less  rigid,  break. 


conjunctive 
adverb 

an  adverb  that 
helps  to  link 
ideas 

transition 

a bridge  or  link 
between  ideas 


Sometimes,  when  authors  join  independent  clauses  with  semicolons,  they  use  a 
conjunctive  adverb  to  provide  a transition  or  link  between  the  ideas.  Conjunctive 
adverbs  are  adverbs  that  are  used  to  link  ideas.  Look  at  the  following  examples: 

Tiffany  isn’t  able  to  work  today;  furthermore,  she  doesn’t  think  she  can  work 
tomorrow. 

Tiffany  isn’t  able  to  work  today;  however,  she’ll  be  able  to  work  tomorrow. 


Tiffany  isn’t  able  to  work  today;  consequently,  we’ll  have  to  call  Carmello  to 
replace  her. 
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Note  that  in  constructions  like  these,  the  semicolon  comes  before  the  conjunctive 
adverb  and  a comma  comes  after  it.  Here  are  some  common  conjunctive  adverbs  that 
you  can  use  with  semicolons: 

• These  are  conjunctive  adverbs  that  replace  the  conjunction  and: 

also,  besides,  furthermore,  indeed,  moreover 

• These  are  conjunctive  adverbs  that  replace  the  conjunction  but: 

however,  instead,  nevertheless,  nonetheless,  otherwise,  still 

• These  are  conjunctive  adverbs  that  replace  the  conjunction  so: 

consequently,  hence,  therefore,  thus 

• These  are  conjunctive  adverbs  that  relate  to  time: 

earlier,  finally,  later,  meanwhile,  next,  now,  subsequently,  then 


When  you  use  semicolons  to  join  clauses,  remember  these  points: 

• Semicolons  must  join  independent  clauses.  An  independent  clause  is  really  a 
mini-sentence  that  can  stand  alone.  (If  you  feel  uncertain  about  clauses, 
review  Activity  3 of  Module  3:  Section  3.) 

• Semicolons  work  best  when  they’re  joining  shorter  clauses  of  equal 
importance.  If  you  already  have  a long  sentence,  don’t  make  it  longer  by 
adding  a semicolon  and  another  clause. 

• You  can  use  conjunctive  adverbs  along  with  semicolons.  Choose  the  adverb 
carefully,  and  don’t  overuse  the  same  one.  Put  the  semicolon  before  the 
conjunctive  adverb  and  a comma  after  it. 
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3.  In  your  notebook,  combine  each  pair  of  sentences,  using  a semicolon  and  a 

different  conjunctive  adverb  in  each  one. 

a.  The  team  had  given  up  hope  of  winning.  They  just  wanted  to  take  third  place. 

b.  They  vacuumed  the  dust  and  carried  out  the  rubbish.  They  scrubbed  the  walls 
and  floors. 

c.  Their  first  trip  to  South  America  was  a great  success.  They  plan  to  go  again 
next  year. 

d.  The  fashion  show  didn’t  make  the  club  much  money.  The  members  hoped  that 
their  raffle  would  be  successful. 

e.  Kyle  works  out  at  the  gym  every  morning.  He  swims  three  nights  a week. 


t 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:Activi 


3 on  page  132. 


Some  writers  also  use  semicolons  to  separate  parts  in  a long  sentence,  especially  if 
the  parts  contain  commas.  This  simply  breaks  the  long  sentence  up  into  smaller,  more 
easily  digested,  pieces.  Look  at  this  sentence  from  “Moon  Maiden”: 

“Among  these  empty  wastes  dwells  the  Chinese  goddess  Chang’ o,  in  the  form 
of  an  immortal  toad;  and  the  Man  in  the  Moon  wanders  about  with  his  bundle 
of  sticks  on  his  back  and  his  faithful  dog  at  his  side;  and  the  Maori  woman 
Rona,  exiled  here  after  cursing  the  moon-god,  gazes  longingly  at  the  Earth  to 
which  she  can  never  return...  (page  134)” 

This  very  long  sentence  is  actually  a list  of  three  clauses,  each  one  containing 
commas.  If  the  writer  hadn’t  used  semicolons  to  separate  the  parts  of  the  list,  the 
sentence  would  still  be  technically  correct,  but  very  confusing.  Sometimes,  if  you’ve 
written  a long,  confusing  sentence,  it’s  better  to  rewrite  it;  sometimes,  though, 
semicolons  can  do  the  trick. 

Here’s  another  example  of  how  semicolons  can  be  used  in  lists  or  series: 

I’ve  seen  the  science-fiction  movies  Star  Trek,  with 
Spock  and  Captain  James  T.  Kirk;  Battle  star 
Galactica,  with  the  Cylon  raiders;  and  Star  Wars, 
with  Han  Solo,  Luke  Skywalker,  and  Darth  Vader. 

The  semicolons  in  this  sentence  clearly  divide  each 
part  of  the  list,  making  it  easier  to  understand  the 
sentence. 
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4.  Some  commas  have  been  used  incorrectly  in  the  following  sentences.  Copy  the 
sentences  into  your  notebook  and  correct  the  punctuation  by  inserting  semicolons 
where  they  belong. 


a. 


b. 


c. 


I’m  exhausted,  I’ve  been  working  outside  all  day. 


Kwan  arrived  at  the  banquet  late, 
nevertheless,  the  waiters  brought  her  some 
food  and  coffee. 


Mrs.  Baird  plans  to  go  to  Hawaii  next 
winter,  therefore,  she’s  not  taking  a 
vacation  this  summer. 


d.  Dan  won  a scholarship  to  go  to  university,  moreover,  he’s  found  a part-time 
job  to  help  pay  his  expenses. 


e.  The  tour  included  visits  to  London,  England,  Paris,  France,  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  and  Rome,  Italy. 


^■Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1;  Activity  3 on  page  132. 


Colons 

Do  you  know  how  to  use  a colon  correctly?  Many  students  confuse  colons  and 
semicolons,  but  these  two  punctuation  marks  have  distinct  uses. 

Colons  can  be  used  in  several  ways.  Like  subordinating  conjunctions,  they  can 
sometimes  replace  coordinating  conjunctions  and  join  independent  clauses,  but  only  if 
the  second  clause  explains  or  expands  upon  the  first.  Knowing  when  this  is  can 
sometimes  be  tricky,  but  it’s  something  that  improves  with  practice.  As  a rule  of  thumb, 
if  you’re  in  doubt,  use  a semicolon. 

Alison  Baird  uses  colons  to  join  clauses  in  “Moon  Maiden”: 

• In  this  example,  the  second  clause  explains  the  first  one;  it  tells  why  she’d  have  to 
be  quick: 

She’d  have  to  be  quick:  students  weren’t  allowed  out  on  their  own  (page  135). 

• In  this  example,  the  second  clause  expands  on  how  bad  the  claustrophobic 
atmosphere  really  was: 

...some  people  just  could  not  take  the  claustrophobic  atmosphere:  the 
isolation  was  worse  than  on  the  most  remote  polar  weather  station  or  deep-sea 
lab  on  Earth  (page  128). 
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Colons  can  also  be  used  to  attach  a list,  phrase,  or  quotation  to  a clause.  Here  are 
some  examples  from  “Moon  Maiden”: 

• But  everything  else  was  as  it  had  been  left:  the 
descent  stage  of  the  lunar  module,  the 
instruments,  even  the  astronauts’  footprints 
(pages  128  and  129). 

• A hushed  silence  now  fell  as  the  words  on  the 
plaque  were  quoted  solemnly  by  the 
instructor:  “Here  men  from  the  planet  Earth 
first  set  foot  up  on  the  Moon.  July  1969  A.D. 

We  came  in  peace  for  all  mankind”  (page  129). 

• She  stood  there  as  though  the  moon’s  airless  surface  were  the  most  natural  place 
for  her  to  be:  a slender  woman,  Asian-featured,  wearing  a kimono  of  some 
green  silky  material  embroidered  with  flowers  (page  129). 

• Loveliest  of  all  were  the  little  sculptures  which  he  made  himself:  graceful 
figures  and  animal  shapes  that  seemed  to  quiver  with  life  (page  131). 

5.  Copy  the  following  sentences  into  your  notebook;  then,  insert  colons  where 

they’re  needed  or  appropriate. 


a.  Yelena  plans  to  study  three  languages  at  university  German,  French,  and 
Spanish. 

b.  On  the  platform,  Kevin  was  scowling  he  knew  that  he’d  lost  the  election. 

c.  If  you’re  interested  in  working  here,  you’ll  need  to  wear  proper  clothing 
steel-toed  boots,  coveralls,  and  a hardhat. 

d.  The  poet  describes  the  way  the  colt  runs  “In  long  lopes  he  speeds,  rising  and 
dipping,  down  the  rolling  lane.” 

e.  In  the  poem.  Earth  is  compared  to  a prison  from  which  the  pilot  escapes  “Oh! 
I have  slipped  the  surly  bonds  of  Earth.” 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  3 on  page  132. 
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Be  careful  when  using  a colon  before  a list.  Always  be  sure  that  the  introduction 
before  the  list  is  a complete  independent  clause.  Compare  these  examples: 


Correct:  Be  sure  to  bring  three  things:  a flashlight,  a jackknife, 
and  a box  of  matches.  (“Be  sure  to  bring  three  things”  is  a 
complete  independent  clause.) 

Incorrect:  Be  sure  to  bring:  a flashlight,  a jackknife,  and  a 
box  of  matches.  (“Be  sure  to  bring”  isn’t  a complete 
independent  clause.) 

Corrected:  Be  sure  to  bring  a flashlight,  a jackknife,  and  a 
box  of  matches.  (“Be  sure  to  bring”  isn’t  a clause,  so  no 
colon  is  used  to  introduce  the  list.) 

Your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  contains  more  information  on 
how  to  use  the  punctuation  marks  you’ve  been  studying.  Check  Section  1:  Spelling, 
Punctuation,  and  Capitalization.  If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  do  a general 
search  using  punctuation,  or  do  specific  searches  using  a particular  punctuation  mark 
{colon,  semicolon,  and  so  on).  This  is  one  useful  site: 

http://www.engl.niu.edii/comskills/ 


Think  about  the  way  you  decide  when  to  use  the  various  punctuation  marks.  How 
do  you  normally  determine  when  to  use  dashes,  ellipses,  semicolons,  and  colons? 

, .Then  think  about  what  you’ve  learned  in  this  activity.  What  changes  should  you 
. . make  in  approaching  the  use  of  these  punctuation  marks?  . , 

* Now  go  back  and  look  through  some  of  your  earlier  journal  entries.  Do  you  see 
any  entries  that  could  be  improved  with  a more  careful  use  of  dashes,  ellipses,  ■ 
semicolons,  and  colons?  If  so,  select  one  of  these  passages  and  rewrite  it,  trying  to 
create  more  effective  sentences  by  using  these  punctuation  marks  correctly. 

^ Mir  ^ ^ I , > # rnttii  ’ tffi'  f m 

If  you  can,  have  a classmate  or  study  partner  review  your  corrections  and  assess 
, how  well  you’ve  improved  your  use  of  punctuation  marks. 

/ I ' 'M  '/ 

In  this  activity,  you’ve  looked  at  the  way  four  different  kinds  of  punctuation  marks  are 
used  in  sentences:  the  dash,  ellipsis,  semicolon,  and  colon.  The  dash  and  ellipsis  create 
pauses  or  breaks  in  sentences.  The  semicolon  and  colon  are  used  to  join  ideas.  In  your 
own  writing,  try  to  create  effective  sentences  that  use  these  punctuation  marks. 

In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  shift  gears:  you’ll  read  a humorous  story  about  an  alien  who 
visits  Earth,  and  you’ll  think  about  what  makes  a story  humorous. 


Handbook  ^ 


Going  Further 


Internet 
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Activity  4:  Humour 


The  town  of  St.  Paul,  Alberta,  was  the  first  community  to  build  a landing  pad  as  an 
open  invitation  to  Martians  and  other  aliens.  Since  then,  Vulcan,  Alberta,  has  also 
built  a UFO  (Unidentified  Flying  Object)  landing  pad,  as  well  as  its  own  starship. 


ST.  PAUL  & DISTRICT  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


Do  you  believe  that  life  exists  on  other  planets?  Many  people  believe  that  intelligent 
beings  from  other  solar  systems  have  visited  Earth.  There  are  even  people  who  claim 
to  have  seen  spaceships  landing  on  Earth.  In  fact,  some  people  allege  (that  is,  state 
without  proof)  that  they’ve  been  abducted  by  space  creatures  who  are  curious  about 
earthlings.  These  people  claim  to  have  firsthand  knowledge  about  aliens. 

Do  you  believe  that  UFOs  are  visitors  from  space? 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  about  UFOs  and  the  possibility  of  life  on  other 
planets,  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• Have  you  ever  seen  a UFO? 

• Do  you  know  someone  who  claims  to  have  seen  a UFO? 

• Do  you  believe  the  stories  that  you’ve  heard  about  UFOs? 

• Do  you  believe  that  life  exists  on  other  planets? 

• Would  you  like  to  meet  a visitor  from  space? 

m 
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In  movies  and  books,  aliens — beings  from  other  planets — have  frequently  been 
depicted  as  hostile  and  threatening.  They’re  often  presented  as  powerful,  intelligent 
creatures  who  are  trying  to  take  over  our  planet. 

The  story  that  you’ll  read  next  in  Crossroads  is  about  an  alien  landing  on  Earth.  As 
you  read  the  story,  think  about  the  way  this  alien  is  depicted. 


Crossroads  9 


Now,  read  “The  Day  the  Martian  Landed”  on  page  122.  When  you’ve  finished  the 
story,  continue  with  the  discussion  that  follows. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Pierre  Berton,  the  author  of  “The  Day  the  Martian  Landed,”  is  one  of  Canada’s  most 
' famous  writers.  Berton  was  bom  in  1920  in  Whitehorse  in  the  Yukon.  He’s  been  a 
i journalist,  a radio  and  TV  broadcaster,  and  a writer.  Berton,  a proud  Canadian,  has 
written  many  books  about  Canada’s  history.  He  now  lives  in  Ontario. 


Going  Further 


% . Internet 


If  you’d  like  to  learn  more  about  Pierre  Berton,  and  you  have  access  to  the  Internet, 
go  to  any  search  engine  and  see  what  you  can  turn  up.  This  site  might  be  a good  place 
to  start: 

http  ://w  w w.tceplus.com/berton.htm 


Of  course,  you’d  benefit  even  more  by  reading  one  of  Berton’s  many  books.  You’ll 
find  that  your  school  or  local  library  will  have  quite  a collection  on  a wide  range  of 
topics,  many  relating  to  exciting  aspects  of  Canada’s  history;  and  they’re  all  written 
in  an  interesting,  easy-to-read  style. 

Did  you  enjoy  “The  Day  the  Martian  Landed”?  The  author,  Pierre  Berton,  creates 
humour  in  the  story  in  several  ways.  If  you  think  about  it,  this  story  is  comical  from 
start  to  finish.  How  would  you  feel  if  you  had  an  alien  living  in  your  house,  but  no 
one  believed  your  story? 


1.  In  the  first  paragraph,  the  alien  appears  at  the  door  of  the 
Foster  home. 

a.  Why  is  the  first  sentence  humorous? 


b.  Why  are  the  reactions  of  Mona’s  parents  to  the 
appearance  of  the  alien  humorous? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  4 on  page  133. 
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2.  The  alien’s  behaviour  is  also  a source  of  humour  in  the  story. 


a.  Explain  what’s  comical  about  the  alien’s  diet. 

b.  Explain  what’s  comical  about  the  alien’s  words. 


your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  4 on  page  133. 


Another  reason  that  the  story  is  comical  is  that  the  author  uses 

stereotypes.  As  you  should  recall  from  Module  3,  a stereotype  is  a 
commonly  held,  and  oversimplified,  view  of  a person,  group,  or 
idea.  Though  it’s  misleading  and  potentially  dangerous  to 
stereotype  people,  it’s  still  true  that  in  some  situations  a stereotype 
can  be  humorous  because  it  exaggerates  the  characteristics  of  the 
person  or  group. 

Caricaturists,  for  instance,  use  their  drawing  skills  to  make  amusing 
cartoons  of  well-known  people.  These  drawings  exaggerate  peoples’  most  prominent 
features,  such  as  a large  nose  or  close-set  eyes. 


Remember,  though,  that  care  must  always  be  taken  to  be 
sure  that  no  individual  or  group  is  ridiculed,  defamed,  or 
insulted  by  cruel  or  thoughtless  stereotyping. 

Note  that  while  Pierre  Berton  derives  humour  from  his 
stereotypes,  no  one  is  hurt  in  the  process. 


3.  a.  How  is  the  alien’s  appearance  stereotypical? 

b.  How  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  stereotypical,  ordinary  Canadians? 

c.  How  is  Mr.  Glrb  a stereotypical  bureaucrat — a caricature  of  government 
officials? 

4.  a.  What  is  Mr.  Glrb’s  reaction  to  Mr.  Foster’s  phone  call? 


b.  Why  does  Mr.  Glrb  react  as  he  does  to  this  call? 
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Writers  can  also  use  ridicule  to  create  humour.  When  you  ridicule  a person  or  group, 
you  make  fun  of  them.  Ridicule — much  the  same  as  stereotyping — can  be  nasty  and 
hurtful  when  it’s  directed  toward  a particular  person  or  group;  however,  in  this  story, 
the  author  humourously  ridicules  the  actions  of  reporters  and  government  officials. 

5.  a.  How  do  the  reporters  react  to  Mr.  Foster’s  news  about  the  alien  landing? 

b.  Why  is  the  reporters’  behaviour  humourous? 

c.  Do  you  think  the  writer’s  use  of  ridicule  (and  stereotypes)  effectively  creates 
humour  in  “The  Day  the  Martians  Landed,”  or  do  you  find  the  use  of  devices 
like  these  insulting?  Explain  your  response. 


? : Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Sectional : Activity  4 on  page  134. 
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Irony  is  another  way  that  authors  create  humour.  This  story  is  ironic  in  several  ways. 
For  example,  when  most  people  hear  that  someone  is  claiming  to  have  seen  an  alien, 
they  believe  that  the  person  is  either  lying  or  fantasizing — or  maybe  mentally  ill. 
Ironically,  in  this  story,  the  alien  is  real,  but  of  course  no  one  believes  the  Fosters. 


6. 


7. 


a.  Explain  how  Mr.  Glrb’s  reaction  is  ironic. 

b.  Explain  how  the  reporters’  behaviour  is  ironic. 

The  story  ends  with  a humourous  and  ironic  statement. 
Reread  the  last  two  sentences. 

a.  How  are  the  last  two  sentences  humourous? 


b.  Why  are  the  last  two  sentences  ironic? 


8.  Pierre  Berton  uses  the  omniscient  point  of  view  to  tell  his  story.  Suppose  that  he’d 
told  the  story  from  a first-person  point  of  view,  using  the  alien  as  the  narrator. 
How  would  the  story  change? 


9.  Many  stories  have  illustrations,  which  are  very  seldom  created  by  the  authors. 
Look  at  the  illustration  on  page  123. 

a.  Do  you  like  the  illustration?  Explain  why  or  why  not. 

b.  Is  the  illustration  appropriate  for  the  story?  Does  it  enhance  the  story?  Explain 
your  answer. 


J 
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Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  4 on  page  134. 
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Do  one  or  both  of  the  following: 

• The  reporters  who  visited  the  Foster  home  didn’t  write  the  stories  they 
should  have  because  they  didn’t  take  the  trouble  to  investigate.  You, 
however,  know  the  truth.  Write  up  a short  news  story  in  which  you  tell  the 
real  facts — at  least,  the  real  facts  according  to  “The  Day  the  Martian 
Landed.”  If  you  need  some  review  of  how  to  put  together  a news  story,  see 
Section  2:  Activity  5 of  Module  2. 

• When  you  responded  to  question  9,  it’s  possible  that  you  said  you  didn’t 
like  the  illustration  on  page  123  and/or  that  you  didn’t  think  it  enhanced  the 
story.  If  you  enjoy  drawing,  make  a picture  of  the  Martian  as  you  think  he 
should  look.  Be  creative — and  have  some  fun.  Remember  to  exaggerate  all 
those  alien  stereotypes! 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  read  a humorous  story  about  aliens  landing  on  Earth,  and 
you’ve  considered  how  writers  can  create  humour  through  comical  words  and 
descriptions,  stereotypes,  exaggeration,  ridicule,  and  irony. 


In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  read  a fictional  story  about  an  actual  event — the  explosion 
of  a spaceshuttle. 
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Activity  5:  Risks  and  Reactions 


Chances  are  that  you’ve  encountered  tales  of  past 
explorers.  Perhaps  it’s  been  stories  of  Southeast  Asians 
who,  over  4000  years  ago,  sailed  to  islands  all  over  the 
Pacific  in  their  ocean-going  canoes;  or  maybe  it’s  tales 
of  Arab  sailors,  with  their  advanced  understanding  of 
astronomy  and  geography,  who  opened  up  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Arabian  and  South 
China  Seas  (inspiring,  in  the  process,  the  stories  of 
Sinbad  the  Sailor).  And  then  there  are  the  more  recent 
explorations  of  Europeans  in  the  Americas,  Africa, 

Asia,  and  the  North  and  South  Poles. 

Throughout  history,  people  have  taken  great  risks  as 
they  discovered  new  lands  and  explored  new  frontiers. 

In  many  cases,  they  lost  their  lives.  For  example,  here 
are  three  famous  European  explorers  who  died  in  the 
name  of  discovery: 

• Ferdinand  Magellan,  who  led  the  first  expedition  to  sail  around  the  world,  didn’t 
survive  to  return  to  Spain,  though  many  of  his  men  did. 

• Henry  Hudson,  who  set  out  to  discover  a passage  through  Northern  Canada  to 
the  Pacific,  was  set  adrift  by  his  crew.  Hudson,  his  young  son,  and  seven  loyal 
crewmen  were  never  seen  again. 

• John  Franklin,  the  leader  of  a large  nineteenth-century  expedition  to  find  the 
Northwest  Passage,  died  along  with  all  of  his  men  when  their  ships  were 
trapped  in  ice  for  several  winters. 

In  recent  years,  in  the  American  and  Russian  space  programs,  several  astronauts  have 
died  as  a result  of  fires  and  explosions,  and  some  others  have  come  close  to  death: 

• In  1967,  three  American  astronauts  died  in  their  spacecraft  on  the  ground  during 
a test  when  the  spacecraft  caught  fire. 

• A Russian  cosmonaut  (a  Russian  astronaut)  died  in  space  in  1967. 

• In  1971,  three  Russian  cosmonauts  were  found  dead  in  their  spacecraft  although 
the  craft  had  returned  safely  to  Earth. 

• In  the  Apollo  13  mission,  three  American  astronauts  were  nearly  lost  in  space 
when  their  spacecraft  malfunctioned. 

Do  you  think  that  the  advancement  of  knowledge  is  worth  risking  lives? 
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Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• Is  risking  a life  worthwhile  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge? 

• Should  people  risk  their  lives  to  go  into  space? 

Should  people  risk  their  lives  doing  dangerous  explorations  on  Earth? 

What  would  happen  to  the  growth  of  human  knowledge  if  no  one  took  any 
risks? 


\ssroads  9 \ 
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Have  you  heard  of  the  space  shuttle  Challenger? 

Before  you  read  the  next  story,  turn  to  page  158  in 
Crossroads  and  read  the  short  insert  about  the 
Challenger  explosion.  Then,  read  the  story  “A  Major 
Malfunction”  by  Mike  Kilpatrick  on  page  152. 

When  people  are  frightened  or  shocked,  they  react 
differently.  Some  people  cry,  others  shout  or  scream, 
and  others  become  silent.  You’ve  probably  even  heard 
of  people  fainting.  When  the  students  in  “A  Major 
Malfunction”  hear  the  announcement  that  the 
Challenger  has  “blown  up”  and  later  see  the  explosion 
on  television,  they  also  react  in  different  ways. 


1.  Make  a chart  like  this  one  in  your  notebook.  Then,  compare  the  reactions  of  the 
different  students  in  the  story.  Explain  their  reactions  and  the  reasons  that  they 
behave  as  they  do. 
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2.  Sometimes,  the  titles  of  stories  are  ironic.  Remember,  for  example,  how  the  story 
“G.  Trueheart,  Man’s  Best  Friend”  could  be  seen  as  ironic.  The  title  of  this  story 
is  “A  Major  Malfunction.” 

a.  Where  do  the  words  major  malfunction  come  from  (that  is,  what  relation  do 
the  words  have  to  the  story)? 

b.  How  could  the  title  be  seen  as  ironic? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  5 on  page  135. 


allusion 


a reference  to 
something  well- 
known,  such  as  a 
person,  event,  or 
literary  work 


At  the  beginning  of  the  story,  the  narrator  is  writing  an  English  test  on 
a play  that  he’s  studied.  One  of  the  questions  asks  him  to  explain  a 
famous  quotation:  “Out,  out  brief  candle.”  In  his  answer,  the 
narrator  has  written  that  the  quotation  is  a metaphor  showing  how 
short  life  is.  In  Shakespeare’s  play,  the  character  Macbeth 
compares  life  to  a candle  that  burns  brightly  for  a short  time 
but  soon  bums  itself  out. 

When  writers  make  a reference  to  something  well-known, 
which  they  hope  their  readers  will  recognize,  they’re  using 
an  allusion.  The  reference  could  be  to  a famous  person  or 

event,  a fictional  character,  or  even  to  a movie  or  television  program.  Many  allusions 
refer  to  stories  from  the  Bible  and  Greek  and  Roman  mythology. 


An  allusion  is  actually  a kind  of  comparison.  For  example,  if  a 
sports  commentator  refers  to  a young  hockey  player  as  “a  future 
number  99,”  the  commentator  is  comparing  the  player  to 
Wayne  Gretzky,  who  always  wore  that  number. 


I get  it.  And  of  course  the  commentator  who  made  this 
statement  would  be  assuming  that  the  audience  would  know 
Gretzky’s  number. 


That’s  right.  The  assumption  would  also  be  that  the  audience 
would  understand  what  the  commentator  meant — that  the 
young  player  was  destined  for  greatness.  Writers  or  speakers 
who  make  allusions  always  work  under  that  assumption.  Of 
course,  if  a reader  or  listener  doesn’t,  in  fact,  have  the 
necessary  knowledge,  the  point  of  the  allusion  is  lost. 
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Since  William  Shakespeare  is  arguably  the  best-known  writer  in  the  English 

language,  and  because  he  wrote  so  many  works  (thirty-seven  plays  and  over  a 
allude  hundred  poems),  people  allude  to  his  words  very  frequently. 

refer 

3.  Imagine  that  you’re  reading  an  allusion  you  don’t  understand.  Perhaps  it’s  a 
reference  to  a person’s  name,  an  event,  a quotation,  or  something  else.  Suggest 
two  or  three  things  you  could  do  to  understand  the  allusion. 

4.  How  is  the  allusion  to  Shakespeare’s  words  “Out,  out  brief  candle”  related  to  the 
Challenger  explosion? 

5.  Why  does  the  Challenger  explosion  cause  the  narrator  to  think  of  the  death  of  his 
grandfather? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1;  Activity  5 on  page  136. 
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Do  you  know  what  a ghoul  is?  One  girl  in  the  grade-twelve  group,  who  wants  to 
watch  her  regular  soap  opera,  calls  the  other  students  ghouls  because  they’re  watching 
the  Challenger  explosion  over  and  over. 


6.  a.  Why  does  the  narrator  watch  the  replay  of  the  explosion  on  television  all 
evening? 

b.  What  is  the  definition  of  the  word  ghoull 

c.  Is  the  narrator  a ghoul  as  the  orange-haired  girl  sneers?  Explain  your  answer. 

d.  Is  it  ironic  that  the  orange-haired  girl  calls  others  ghouls?  Why  or  why  not? 


J I Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  5 on  page  137. 
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Watching  the  Challenger  explosion,  Andy  says,  “This 
never  happens  on  Star  Trek"  (page  154).  This  is  another 
allusion.  Andy  is  alluding  to  a well-known  television  series 
about  a spaceship  exploring  the  universe.  In  some  wa\’s. 
television  heroes  are  similar  to  real-life  heroes.  Both  often 
make  sacrifices  and  risk  their  lives  to  achieve  their  goals. 

Of  eourse,  in  most  television  shows,  the  heroes  never  die 
because  they  must  appear  healthy  and  well  in  the  next 
week’s  show  to  demonstrate  their  heroic  prowess  (unusual 
skill  or  ability)  onee  again.  In  real  life,  however,  heroes 
aren’t  always  successful,  nor  do  they  always  survive. 
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Near  the  end  of  the  story,  the  narrator  recalls  his  grandfather’s  words:  “Ain’t  no 
heroes  and  no  villains  like  that.  Just  people,  just  us  humans”  (page  157).  But  there 
really  are  people  in  real  life  who  can  be  considered  heroes. 


How  are  real-life  heroes  different  from  heroes  on  television?  Make  a chart  in  your 
notebook  like  the  one  shown  here.  Then,  give  as  many  differences  as  you  can 
between  the  two  kinds  of  heroes.  If  possible,  brainstorm  ideas  with  a study 
partner  or  classmate. 


1 
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Having  read  “A  Major  Malfunction”  and 
preceding  questions,  think  for  a moment 

thought  about  it  while  answering  the 
about  the  theme  of  the  story — the 

thought  or  insight  into  life  the  writer  hoped  to  share  with  his  readers. 


mm  ■ 

Group  Work 


What  do  you  think  the  message  in  “A  Major  Malfunction”  is?  Remember  to 
express  your  idea  in  a statement. 


i 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  5 on  page  137 
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Internet 


If  you’re  interested  in  the  space  program,  you  might  want  to  do 
some  research  to  learn  more  about  space  flights.  If  you  have 
access  to  the  Internet,  access  the  NASA  (National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration)  website: 


http  ://www.easa.gov/ 


If  you  want  more  information  about  the  Challenger  accident, 
you  can  go  directly  to  a short  slide  presentation  on  the  event  at 
this  address: 


http://shemesh.larc.nasa.gov/people/cmh/ISSC99/talk/slidelO.html 

For  more  about  the  Challenger  explosion,  you  might  also  like  to  read  / Touch  the 
Future... the  Story  of  Christa  McAuliffe.  McAuliffe  was  the  teacher  who  was  part  of 
the  crew.  Ask  your  librarian  if  he  or  she  can  get  you  a copy  of  this  book. 

Canadians  have  also  taken  part  in  space  missions.  Are  you  curious  about  how  people 
become  astronauts?  If  you  want  to  know  more  about  Canadian  astronauts,  do  some 
research  on  Chris  Hadfield,  Marc  Gameau,  Roberta  Bondar,  Robert  Thirsk,  Stephen 
Maclean,  Julie  Payette,  or  others. 

If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  visit  the  Canadian  Space  Agency  website  at 


B- 


http://www.space.gc.ca/ 

In  this  activity,  you’ve  read  a fictional  story  that’s  based  on  an  actual  event,  the 
explosion  of  the  space  shuttle  Challenger.  You  thought  about  how  people  react 
differently  to  a tragic  event,  and  you  considered  the  differences  between  heroes  in 
fantasies  and  heroes  in  real  life. 


This  would  be  a good  time  to  find  out — if  you  haven’t  already 
done  so — whether  you’ll  be  writing  a test.  If  you  are,  be  sure 
not  to  leave  your  studying  too  late. 


Before  going  on  to  Section  2,  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
Module  4 marks  the  midpoint  of  this  course.  This  means  that 
your  teacher  may  have  you  write  a midterm  test  once  you’ve 
completed  the  module. 
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Conclusion 


Assignment 


Section  1 has  focused  on  poems  and  stories  related  to  flight  and  space  exploration. 
You  read  three  poems — two  written  in  traditional  forms  with  rhyme  and  rhythm  and 
one  in  free  verse.  You  were  introduced  to  a sonnet,  a fourteen-line  poem  with  a rhyme 
scheme  and  a regular  rhythm. 

You  also  worked  on  punctuation  in  this  section,  focusing  on  four  punctuation  marks 
that  frequently  give  students  trouble:  the  dash,  the  ellipsis,  the  semicolon,  and  the 
colon.  You  saw  that  conjunctive  adverbs  are  often  used  with  semicolons  to  provide  a 
transition  between  ideas. 


Finally,  you  thought  about  the  differences  between  heroes  in  fantasy  and  those  in  real 
life.  Perhaps  all  people  engaged  in  exploring  a frontier  are  somewhat  heroic,  but  it’s 
important  to  remember  that  heroism  exhibited  in  the  movies  isn’t  something  real.  As 
Grandpa  Pat  said,  “Ain’t  no  heroes  and  no  villains  like  that.  Just  people,  just  us 
humans”  (page  157). 


In  the  next  section,  you’ll  investigate  a different  kind  of  frontier — the  challenge  of 
exploring  the  unknown  through  research.  You’ll  be  thinking  about  the  power  of 
knowledge  and  how  to  acquire  it. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  4A,  and  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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The  Power  of  Knowledge 

What  do  you  think  makes  people  powerful?  Is  it  strength?  Is  it  wealth?  In  the  past,  lords  and  kings 
relied  on  armies  to  maintain  their  power.  In  some  countries,  military  strength  is  still  the  source  of 
power.  Today,  however,  wealth  has  often  overtaken  strength  as  a source  of  power.  Economic  power, 
based  on  wealth,  is  the  goal  of  many  people  and  many  nations. 


Still,  there  may  be  an  even  greater  source  of  power  than  wealth.  To  gain  wealth  in  today’s  world, 
you  need  knowledge.  As  the  world  becomes  more  complex,  knowledge  becomes  more  and  more 
valuable.  Knowing  how  to  access  information  is  essential  because  there’s  far  too  much  information 
for  any  individual  to  remember. 


When  you’ve  completed  this  section,  you  should  be  able  to  conduct  an  interview  and  access 
information  in  your  library  and  on  the  Internet.  Your  new  knowledge  will  make  you  a more  powerful 
person!  It  will  also  put  you  in  a good  position  to  research  and  write  the  report  that  you’ll  be  asked  to 
do  for  your  Section  3 Assignment. 


Activity  1 : Interviews 


Do  you  enjoy  listening  to  interviews  on  the  radio  or  watching  television  hosts 
interview  guests?  Interviews  can  be  informative  as  well  as  entertaining;  they  can 
be  an  important  way  of  acquiring  information. 


You  may  not  be  aware  that  most  radio  and  television  hosts  prepare  extensively  for 
interviews  by  doing  research  in  advance.  In  fact,  research  assistants  are  employed  on 
most  shows  to  find  information  about  the  guests  and  to  help  develop  interesting 
questions  for  them  to  answer. 

As  It  Happens  is  a popular  Canadian  radio  program  that  features  interviews  with  a 
variety  of  people.  This  show  has  been  broadcast  for  many  years  by  CBC  Radio  on 
weekday  evenings.  Barbara  Frum  (see  page  141  of  Crossroads)  was  the  show’s  host 
for  much  of  that  time. 


Ms.  Frum’s  radio  interview  “Who’s  Out  There?”  resulted  in  an  unexpected  discussion 
about  UFOs.  When  Ms.  Frum  talked  with  John  Taylor,  the  editor  of  a magazine  about 
aircraft,  she  discovered  what  might  be  the  real  story  behind  many  UFO  sightings. 


Crossroads  9 


Turn  now  to  page  141  of  Crossroads  and  read  “Who’s  Out  There?”  As  you  read,  think 
about  Ms.  Frum’s  skills  as  an  interviewer.  When  you’ve  finished  the  reading,  do  the 
journal  entry  that  follows. 
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Write  a resjponse  in  your  journal  to  the  interview  you’ve  just  read 
after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• Did  you  find  the  interview  interesting? 

• Are  you  surprised  by  anything  Mr.  Taylor  said? 

• V • Has  your  view  of  UFOs  changed  after  reading  this  article? 


primary 
source 

a direct  and 
unaltered  source 
of  information 


Interviews  are  an  important  way  to  acquire  information.  When  you  interview  a person 
directly  involved  with  an  issue  or  an  experience,  you’re  obtaining  information  from  a 
primary  source.  In  other  words,  you’re  communicating  directly  with  a person  who  is 
involved.  You’re  not  relying  on  someone  else  who’s  learned  about  the  issue 
secondhand  to  get  the  information  for  you. 


Getting  information  from  a primary  source  is  sometimes  difficult.  If  you  want  to  learn 
how  to  bake  cookies,  you  may  be  able  to  talk  and  work  directly  with  someone.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  want  to  learn  about  UFOs,  you  might  not  be  able  to  talk  to  an 
expert  like  Mr.  Taylor.  As  a result,  you’ll  often  get  information  from  someone  who 
might  have  gotten  it  from  someone  else.  Then  you  have  to  ask  yourself  whether  your 
information  is  reliable. 
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I’m  not  sure  I understand.  Are  you  saying  that  only  primary 
sources  are  reliable? 


Not  at  all.  In  fact,  people  who  are  primary  sources  can  be  just  as 
unreliable  as  anyone  else.  They  can  have  a strong  personal  bias 
that  colours  their  view  of  the  situation  or  even  a hidden  agenda. 
Perhaps,  for  example,  there’s  money  involved  and  it’s  to  the 
financial  benefit  of  the  source  that  people  believe  a certain 
version  of  the  facts.  This  is  especially  dangerous  if  this  person  is 
the  only  one  consulted. 


So  using  someone  who  isn’t  a primary  source  can  be  a good 
way  to  get  information  too? 


Certainly.  But  just  remember  that  secondary  sources  have 
already  got  their  information  second-  or  third-hand,  and  every 
time  this  happens,  there’s  the  chance  that  some  accuracy  will 
have  been  lost. 


Can  you  trust  the  information  that  you  get  when  you  listen  to, 
view,  or  conduct  interviews?  All  sources  of  information  must 
be  examined  carefully  to  see  whether  they’re  credible  (that  is, 
believable).  What  makes  a person  a credible  source  of 
information? 


To  be  credible  as  sources  of  information,  people  must  have 
knowledge.  Their  knowledge  can  be  acquired  through 
education  and  experience.  Since  Mr.  Taylor  is  the  source  of 
information  in  this  interview,  you  should  consider  his 
credentials,  or  qualifications,  as  a source  of  credible  information. 
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0® 


1.  a.  Who  is  Mr.  Taylor? 

b.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  a credible  source  of  information?  Explain  your 
answer. 

2.  What  is  an  RPV? 

3.  Mr.  Taylor  relates  an  anecdote  about  a conversation  he  had  with  a senior  air  force 
officer  in  Europe. 

a.  Is  the  senior  air  force  officer  a credible  source  of  information? 

b.  What  does  this  anecdote  reveal  about  governments  and  the  military? 

4.  How  are  RPVs  similar  in  appearance  and  behaviour  to  the  UFOs  that  many 
people  have  seen? 


^ Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 on  page  138. 


5.  Interviewing  someone  can  be  an  excellent  way  to  get  information.  Of  course,  all 
interviews  don’t  happen  on  radio  and  television  shows.  Think  for  a moment  of  all 
the  different  situations  in  which  interviews  are  used  to  acquire  information.  If 
possible,  brainstorm  ideas  with  a study  partner.  List  all  the  different  situations  you 
can  think  of. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 on  page  138. 


m 


You  may  well  have  been  interviewed  yourself.  For  example,  if  you’ve  ever  applied  for 
a job,  it’s  possible  that  you  were  interviewed.  And  if  you’ve  competed  for  a special 
program  or  prize,  you  may  have  been  interviewed. 


Of  course,  not  all  interviews  are  as  formal  as  those  examples. 
You’ve  almost  certainly  been  quizzed  by  your  friends  from 
time  to  time,  for  example — perhaps  when  you’ve  had  a juicy 
bit  of  news  or  gossip.  That’s  really  an  informal  interview. 


Yeah,  and  when  I get  home  after  my  curfew,  my  parents  give  me 
the  third  degree  about  why  I’m  late,  what  I was  up  to,  and  who  I 
was  with.  I guess  that’s  really  an  interview  too,  though  I think 
interrogation  is  a better  word! 
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An  interview  is  really  only  a series  of  questions  that  seek  to  uncover  thoughts  and 
feelings.  In  a way,  every  time  you  ask  someone  to  share  his  or  her  expertise,  ideas,  or 
feelings,  you’re  conducting  an  informal  interview.  Think  of  some  of  the  informal 
interviews  that  you’ve  conducted. 

A formal  interview  differs  from  an  informal  one  in  several  ways.  Here  are  some 
characteristics  of  a formal  interview: 

• A formal  interview  has  a purpose.  The  reason  for  the  interview  must  be  clear. 

• The  person  who’s  being  interviewed  usually  has 
expertise  or  is  a credible  source  of  information. 

• The  person  who  conducts  the 
interview  usually  does  research  in 
advance  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  subject  that  will  be  discussed. 

• The  person  who  conducts  the 
interview  plans  it  by  arranging  the  time 
and  place  and  by  preparing  questions  in  advance. 

• The  interview  is  often  taped  so  that  the  words  are  accurately  recorded. 

• The  person  who  conducts  the  interview  may  take  notes. 

Many  radio  and  TV  programs  feature  interviews.  CBC  radio  has  shows  with 
interviews  throughout  the  day  and  early  evening.  Of  course,  TV  shows  like  Oprah 
also  feature  interviews.  Newscasts  often  feature  interviews  too. 

6.  Your  Job  now  is  to  choose  a program  on  radio  or  TV  and  focus  carefully  on  one 
interview  that  interests  you.  If  you  can,  record  the  interview  so  that  you  can  listen 
to  it  or  see  it  again.  Take  notes  during  the  interview  to  help  you  answer  the 
questions  that  follow.  Be  sure  to  read  over  the  questions  first;  they’ll  help  focus 
your  listening. 

When  you’ve  watched  or  listened  to  the  interview,  answer  these  questions  in  your 
notebook: 

a.  Who  was  the  person  being  interviewed  (the  interviewee)? 

b.  Who  was  conducting  the  interview  (the  interviewer)? 

c.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  interview?  (What  was  there  about  this  person 
that  interested  the  interviewer?  What  did  he  or  she  want  to  learn?) 
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d.  Was  the  interviewee  a credible  source  of  i 
Why  or  why  not? 

e.  Did  the  interviewer  ask  appropriate  and 
thought-provoking  questions? 


f.  What  did  you  learn  from  this  interview? 

g.  What  was  the  tone  of  the  interview?  (Did  the 
interview  seem  polite?  friendly?  hostile?) 

7.  a.  How  would  you  assess  your  own  success  at  listening  to  the  interview?  Ask 

yourself  questions  like  these: 

• Did  you  stay  focused  or  did  your  mind  tend  to  wander? 

• Did  you  question  some  of  the  points  the  interviewee  was  making,  or  did 
you  just  accept  everything? 

• Did  you  assess  the  skills  of  the  interviewer,  or  did  you  simply  assume 
that  he  or  she,  as  a professional,  was  doing  a good  job? 

b.  Suggest  two  or  three  things  you  might  do  to  improve  your  skills  at  listening 
to  interviews. 

8.  Being  able  to  conduct  a good  interview  is  quite  a skill.  Having  thought  about 
interviewing,  and  having  read  and  listened  to  various  interviews,  what  are  some  of 
the  skills  you  think  a successful  interviewer  should  have?  Try  to  list  at  least  four 
skills. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 on  page  138. 


rategies 


9.  Suppose  that  you  had  an  opportunity  to  interview  a famous  Canadian  astronaut 
such  as  Chris  Hadfield,  Marc  Garneau,  or  Roberta  Bondar.  After  you’d  arranged 
a time  and  place  for  the  interview,  you’d  need  to  get  ready  to  ask  the  questions. 


a.  What  sort  of  research  would  you  do  to  prepare  for  this  interview? 

b.  What  materials  and  equipment  would  you  bring  with  you  to  the  interview? 

c.  What  questions  would  you  ask  the  astronaut?  Suggest  five  questions  that  you, 
and  people  listening  to  the  interview,  would  find  interesting. 

^ im  • fo 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Apipendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 on  page  140. 


Section  2:  The  Power  of  Knowledge 


One  of  your  Section  2 assignment  questions  will  ask  you  to  submit  a recorded 
interview  of  another  person.  Your  interview  should  be  at  least  four  or  five  minutes 
long.  You  might  consider  arranging,  and  even  conducting,  the  interview  now  to  speed 
things  up  when  it  comes  time  to  do  your  assignment.  Here  are  the  steps  to  follow: 

• Select  someone  to  interview.  Choose  a person 
who  has  some  expertise  on  a topic  or  someone 
who’s  had  an  interesting  experience. 

Remember,  this  doesn’t  have  to  be  an  astronaut 
or  a specialist  on  UFOs!  You  might,  for 
instance,  interview  a relative  with  an  interesting 
job;  a friend  or  family  member  who  has 
recently  travelled  abroad;  or  simply  someone 
you  know  with  an  unusual  hobby,  pet,  or 
anything  else  you’d  like  to  learn  about. 

• Arrange  a time  and  place  for  the  interview.  Ask  permission  to  record  the 
conversation.  Be  sure  your  interviewee  knows  that  you’ll  be  submitting  the 
recorded  interview  to  your  teacher.  It’s  necessary  to  record  only  the  audio  aspect 
of  the  interview — the  conversation  itself. 

However,  if  you  wish,  and  if  you  have  access  to  the  equipment  needed,  you  can 
videotape  the  interview  instead.  Remember,  though,  that  if  you  do  this,  you’ll 
also  have  to  pay  attention  to  things  like  lighting,  camera  angle,  and  body 
language. 

• Before  the  interview,  develop  a list  of  questions.  If  necessary,  do  some  research 
on  the  topic  so  that  you  can  ask  intelligent  questions. 

• Test  your  equipment.  Find  out  how  well  your  recorder  picks  up  voices  and  how 
far  away  from  each  speaker  you  should  place  the  microphone.  Make  sure  you 
have  batteries  or  an  electrical  outlet  nearby. 

• Conduct  the  interview.  Be  sure  that  you  speak  clearly  yourself,  and  don’t  rush 
things.  Try  to  see  to  it  that  both  you  and  your  interviewee  are  comfortable  and 
relaxed  before  you  begin. 
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During  the  interview,  try  to  stick  to  your  list  of  questions;  but  if 
something  the  interviewee  says  triggers  other  good  questions 
during  the  interview,  don’t  hesitate  to  ask  them.  Part  of  an 
interviewer’s  skill  lies  in  keeping  the  interview  focused  and  on 
track,  but  another  part  of  the  skill  lies  in  knowing  when — and 
for  how  long — to  pursue  interesting  thoughts  that  arise  during 
the  interview. 


,•>’  .v: 


Should  I show  the  interviewee  the  questions 
I’ll  be  asking  before  we  begin? 


That’s  up  to  you  and  your  interviewee.  Often  professional 
interviewers  do  this  so  that  their  interviewees  can  think  about 
how  they’ll  respond.  The  risk,  though,  is  that  the  final  product 
sounds  rehearsed  and  a bit  phony.  If  you  do  reveal  your 
quesfions  first,  be  sure  your  interviewee  knows  that  you  may 
add  other  questions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  there’s  a good  deal  of  information  about  conducting 
interviews  right  at  your  fingertips.  Use  a keyword  or  phrase  like  “conducting 
interviews.”  Here  are  three  sites  you  might  take  a look  at: 


• http  ://w  w w.mapnp.org/library/e  valuatn/intrvie  w.htm 

• http://www.nt.armstrong.edu/effective-interviews.htm 

• http://www.hu.mtu.edu/~dsulliva/classes/materials/interview.html 

In  this  activity,  you’ve  read  one  interview  and  listened  to  (and  possible  watched) 
another  one.  You  saw  that  interviews  can  be  very  useful  in  getting  information.  You 
also  looked  into  the  importance  of  preparing  for  an  interview  that  you’ll  be 
conducting.  Interviewing  is  a skill  that  takes  a lot  of  practice.  In  a way,  when  you 
interview,  you’re  doing  research  before  the  interview  and  doing  more  research  during 
it  as  well. 

In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  explore  other  ways  of  doing  research. 


of  Knowledge 


Activity  2:  Locating  Information  in  a Library 


Time  for  a pop  quiz!  How 
many  of  the  following 
questions  can  you 
answer? 


How  well  did  you  do?  You  likely  came  up  with  a few  answers,  but  chances  are  you’d 
have  to  do  some  research  for  most  questions.  The  fact  is,  there’s  so  much  information 
available  in  today’s  world  in  such  a vast  number  of  areas  that  any  one  human  being 
can  have  a mastery  over  only  a tiny  amount.  Fortunately,  though,  if  you  have  good 
research  skills  you  can  usually  find  the  information  you  need  surprisingly  quickly. 

In  Activity  1 , you  looked  at  the  interview  as  a method  of  doing  research.  But,  while 
interviewing  a person  with  the  knowledge  you  want  can  be  a wonderful  way  of 
getting  information,  the  reality  is  that  it’s  not  always  easy  (or  even  possible)  to  find 
just  the  right  person  precisely  when  you  need  the  facts.  Fortunately,  there  are  other 
ways  of  doing  research. 
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Just  where  can  you  go  for  information  you  need  for 
a report,  a research  paper,  or  just  out  of  interest? 
Your  school  or  community  library  would  be  a good 
place  to  start. 

The  people  who  work  in  libraries  are  able  and 
willing  to  help  you  search  for  information.  Still,  a 
library  is  often  a busy  place,  and  you’ll  be  able  to 
find  what  you  need  much  faster  if  you  know  how  a 
library  is  organized  and  how  to  use  the  computers 
you’ll  find  there. 


ifs  true  that  most  Grade  9 students  are  very  familiar  with 
school  library.  If  this  is  your  situation,  consider  this  activity  a 
review.  Read  it  over,  and  make  sure  you  really  are  on  top  of 
the  material. 


Remember,  however,  that  you’ll  be  responsible  for  knowing 
this  information,  and  you’ll  be  expected  to  hand  in  a research 
project  as  one  of  your  Module  4 assignments. 


1.  Before  getting  started  on  your  study  of  the  library,  imagine  that  you  were  given 
the  task  of  writing  a report  on  some  aspect  of  recent  explorations  in  space.  Think 
about  your  own  research  practices,  and  explain  how  you  would  use  your  library  to 
get  the  information  you’d  need. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Ap^ndix,  Section  2:  Activity  2 on  page  140.  ^ 
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call  number  ^ 

letters  and 
numbers  placed 
on  the  covers  of 
books  and  other 
materials  in  a 
library  so  they 
can  be  organized 
on  the  shelves 

Library  of  \ 
Congress  y 

system  7. 

a means  of 
classifying  books 
and  other 
materials  used  by 
most  university 
and  professional 
libraries 

Dewey  decimal . N. 
system  , 

a means  of 
classifying  books 
and  other 
materials  used  by 
most  school  and 
public  libraries 

Library  Classifications 

Each  book  in  a library,  along  with  most  other  material, 
has  a call  number,  which  is  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  book’s  spine  (or  elsewhere  on  the  cover  if 
necessary).  The  books  and  materials  are  organized  by 
their  call  numbers. 

The  call  numbers  on  books  and  other  materials  in  a library  are  part  of  an  overall 
classification  system  used  by  the  library.  Libraries  generally  use  one  of  two  systems 
to  organize  their  materials.  Most  university  and  professional  libraries  use  the  Library 
of  Congress  system;  school  and  public  libraries  often  use  the  Dewey  decimal 
system. 

Since  the  classification  system  you’re  likely  to  encounter,  at  least  at  this  stage  in  your 
life,  is  the  Dewey  decimal  system,  this  is  the  system  you’ll  be  examining  in  this 
activity. 

Your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  gives  a brief  overview  of  how  the 
Library  of  Congress  system  functions.  Check  Section  6:  Locating  Information.  If  you 
have  access  to  the  Internet,  these  websites — and  many  others — will  give  you  more 
information: 

• http  ://www.loc.gov/catdir/cpso/lcco/lcco.html 


Going  Further 


• http://geography.miningco.com/science/geography/library/congress/ 
hllc.htm 


Internet  What  classification  system  is  used  in  the  library  you  use  most  often?  (Ask  your 

librarian  if  you’re  not  certain.) 


.^Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2: 


Hvlty  2 on  page  140. 


literature  created 
principally  by  the 
imagination 


non-fiction  * 

literature 
concerned  with 
truth  and  actual 
events 


The  Dewey  Decimal  System 


Libraries  using  the  Dewey  decimal  system  organize  their 
materials  into  two  categories:  fiction  and  non-fiction.  As 
you’ll  likely  recall,  fiction  is  the  word  used  for  works  of 
the  imagination  while  non-fiction  refers  to  material  that’s 
based  on  facts,  information,  or  reason.  In  actual  fact, 
these  two  categories  aren’t  always  widely  separated.  For 
example,  is  a book  on  UFOs  fiction  or  non-fiction?  Is  a 
story  based  on  a true-life  experience,  but  spiced  up  with 
a few  added  twists  and  turns,  fiction  or  non-fiction?  Still, 
keeping  these  categories  is  a distinction  that’s  useful  for 
libraries  to  maintain. 
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Fiction 


With  the  Dewey  decimal  system,  the  call  number  looks 
different  for  fiction  and  non-fiction  books.  Fiction  books 
usually  have  the  designation  Fic,  followed  by  the  first  three 
letters  of  the  author’s  last  name.  However,  they  may  also  be 
labelled  in  other  ways,  such  as  PB  for  paperback,  YA  for 
Young  Adult,  or  C for  Children. 

In  many  libraries,  the  fiction  books  are  subdivided  into  several 
groups.  For  example,  children’s  fiction  is  usually  separated 
from  adult  fiction.  Furthermore,  adult  fiction  may  be 
separated  into  categories  like  mystery,  romance,  western,  and 
general  fiction. 

Within  each  grouping,  fiction  books  are  organized  in  alphabetical  order  by  the 
author’s  last  name.  Therefore,  if  you’re  interested  in  reading  a fiction  book  by 
J.  R.  R.  Tolkien,  for  example,  you’d  look  for  the  shelves  with  books  written  by 
authors  whose  last  names  begin  with  T and  use  your  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  to 
find  Tolkien’s  works. 

Non-Fiction 

With  the  Dewey  decimal  system,  non-fiction  works  are  organized  using  the  numerals 
0 to  999.  These  numbers  allow  works  to  be  classified  according  to  their  subject.  Thus, 
all  books  on  a particular  topic — birds,  for  instance — will  have  the  same  numeral. 
Further  subdivisions  are  assigned  decimal  numbers.  In  fact,  books  on  birds  are 
classified  as  598  and  books  about  birds  in  Canada  as  598.2971.  The  longer  the 
number,  the  more  specific  the  subject  is.  As  you  can  see,  the  decimal  allows  librarians 
to  classify  books  very,  very  precisely. 

The  Dewey  decimal  system  divides  works  of  non-fiction  into  ten  major  categories: 


000-099 

100-199 

200-299 

300-399 

400-499 

500-599 

600-699 

700-799 

800-899 

900-999 


General  Works  (including  reference  books) 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 
Religion  and  Mythology 

Social  Sciences  (including  economics,  governmenl,  and  law) 
Languages  and  Communication 

Science  

Technology 

Fine  Arts  and  Recreation  (art,  music,  hobbies,  and  sports) 
Literature,  (poetry,  plays,  and  so  on) 

History,  Geography,  Travel,  Biography 
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Each  major  category  is  then  subdivided.  Here’s  one  example: 


800-899 

800-809 

810-818 

819 

820-829 

830-839 

840-849 

850-859 

860-869 

870-879 

880-889 

890-891 


Literature 

Literature 

American  Literature 
Canadian  Literature 
English  Literature 
Gemiah  Literature 
French  Literature 
Italian  Literature 
Spanish  Literature 
Latin  Literature 
Greek  Literature 
Other  Literatures 


Going  Further  ^ 
Internet 


If  you’d  like  to  learn  more  about  the  Dewey  decimal  system  and  you  have  access  to 
the  Internet,  any  search  engine  will  direct  you  to  sites  supplying  more  information. 
Here  are  a couple  you  might  start  with: 

• http  ://w  ww.oclc.org/de  wey/about/about_the_ddc.htm 

• http  ://www.library.nuigalway.ie/misc/de  wey.html 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


' Did  you  know  that  the  Dewey  decimal  system  is  the  most  widely  used  library 
* classification  in  the  world?  Invented  by  Melvil  Dewey  in  1873,  it’s  now  used  in 
^ more  than  135  countries  and  has  been  translated  into  over  30  languages.  About 
95  percent  of  school  and  public  libraries  in  North  America  use  the  Dewey  system. 


3.  Where  would  you  find  the  following  books  in  a library  using  the  Dewey  decimal 
system?  Give  the  general  Dewey  category  numbers  indicating  where  the  books 
listed  would  be  located.  The  first  one  has  been  done  for  you  as  an  example. 

a.  The  Complete  Poems  of  Robert  Frost:  800-899 

b.  Life  in  the  Oceans 

c.  Cassell’s  Spanish  Dictionary 

d.  Algebra  and  Geometry 
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e.  You  and  the  Law 

f.  How  to  Service  and  Repair  Small  Gas  Engines 

g.  The  Illustrated  History  of  Canada 

h.  Canadian  Internet  Directory 

i.  How  to  Play  the  Guitar 

j.  Bible  Stories 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  m the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2 on  paqe  140. 

— 


The  Card  Catalogue 


card 

catalogue 

iLi_ 

a cabinet  holding 
i cards  that  list  or 
identify  the 
materials  in  a 
library 


Although  understanding  the  general  organization  of 
a library  will  help  you  to  locate  materials,  you’ll  still 
need  to  use  a card  catalogue  to  find  the  specific 
location  of  a book.  Before  computers,  the  traditional 
card  catalogue  was  a cabinet  with  many  small 
drawers,  each  one  full  of  cards  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  In  a large  library,  the  card 
catalogue  would  consist  of  a great  many  cabinets. 

When  a new  book  came  into  the  library,  it  was 
classified  according  to  its  title,  author,  and  subject. 
Therefore,  at  least  three  cards  were  made  for  each 
book.  (If  the  book  dealt  with  several  topics,  more 
than  one  subject  card  was  created.)  The  cards  were 
then  filed  in  the  card  catalogue. 


The  cards  in  the  title  catalogue  each  had  the  title  of  a book  at  the  top,  and  the  cards 
were  arranged  alphabetically.  The  cards  in  the  author  catalogue  each  had  the  name  of 
j a writer  at  the  top,  while  the  cards  in  the  subject  catalogue  each  had  the  subject  or 

I topic  at  the  top.  As  long  as  you  knew  a writer,  a book  title,  or  just  a topic — and 

I assuming  you  knew  the  alphabet — you  could  use  the  catalogue  to  get  the  call  number 

of  a book. 

I Today,  almost  all  libraries  use  a computerized  card  catalogue;  there  aren’t  many 

libraries  left  that  have  or  use  a traditional  card  catalogue. 
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The  following  conversation  discusses  using  a traditional  card  catalogue  in  a library. 


Mr.  Cardinal:  Imagine  for  a moment  that  you’re  in  a library  that  still  uses  a traditional  card 
catalogue.  You’re  looking  for  a book  by  the  Canadian  astronaut  Roberta  Bondar.  What 
should  you  do? 


Jason:  I’d  use  the  Author  section  of  the  card  catalogue.  I’d  find  the  drawer  with  the 
names  beginning  with  B,  find  Bondar,  and  then  find  a card  that  starts  with  Roberta 
Bondar  I’d  also  have  to  flip  through  the  cards  behind  the  first  one  to  see  if  there’s  more 
than  one  book  by  the  author.  Each  card  would  tell  me  the  Dewey  number  so  that  I could 
find  the  book  on  the  library  shelves... 

Mr.  Cardinal:  That’s  right.  And  if  I knew  the  title  of  a book  but  not  the  author,  I’d  look  in 
the  Title  section  of  the  card  catalogue.  Let’s  say  I want  to  find  a book  called 
The  l/FO  Phenomenon.  I’d  look  for  the  drawer  with  the  D titles. 

Shane:  Why  not  the  T titles?  The  name  of  the  book  begins  with  The, 

Mr.  Cardinal:  Since  so  many  books  start  with  the  word  The,  librarians  Ignore  it  and 
classify  books  by  the  second  word  In  the  title.  That’s  also  true  for  books  that  begin  with 
A and  An.  Once  I’d  found  the  card  with  The  UFO  Phenomenon,  I’d  see  the  Dewey 
number  and  be  able  to  find  the  book. 

Jason:  What  if  you  didn’t  know  the  author’s  name  or  the  title?  What  if  I just  wanted  to  find 
a book  about  Mars,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Cardinal:  Then  you’d  use  the  Subject  section  of  the  card  catalogue.  You’d  look  under 
M,  find  Mars,  and  see  alt  the  books  in  the  library  about  Mars.  Then  you  could  either  skim 
through  all  the  cards  to  find  the  books  that  look  useful  or  get  the  Dewey  number  for 
books  about  Mars  and  go  to  the  shelves  where  those  books  are  kept  and  do  some 
browsing.  If  your  subject  was  too  narrow,  you  might  have  had  to  think  of  a more  general 
subject.  If  you  couldn’t  find  cards  on  Mars,  for  example,  you  could  check  planets,  solar 
system,  or  astronomy. 

Claudette:  Did  these  cards  have  other  information  on  them? 

Mr.  Cardinal:  Yes.  If  you  read  the  card,  you  could  find  the  call  number  of  the  book,  the 
place  of  publication,  the  publisher’s  name,  and  the  date  that  the  book  was  published. 
Sometimes,  it’s  important  to  know  when  the  book  was  published.  For  instance,  if  you 
wanted  recent  information  about  Mars,  you  wouldn’t  want  a book  published  in  1910. 

Shane:  The  card  catalogue  sounds  easy  to  use.  Why  was  it  computerized? 
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Mr.  Cardinal:  With  computers,  all  the  information  can  be  put  on  an  electronic  file.  This 
means  it  can  be  changed  more  easily,  and  so  the  catalogue  can  be  kept  up-t|)-date. 
Also,  computers  take  up  much  less  space,  and  libraries  can  have  several  computer 
terminals  with  their  catalogues  so  that  many  people  can  use  them  at  the  sarr^e  time. 
Large  libraries  can  have  many  terminals  in  a fairly  small  area,  and  if  the  cata  ogue  is 
available  on  the  Internet,  it  can  be  accessed  directly  from  people’s  homes. 


Claudette:  And  i suppose  that  with  computers,  librarians  wouldn’t  have  to  beiconcerned 
about  losing  the  cards  or  filing  them  in  the  wrong  order.  Sounds  like  computers  have 
made  the  system  a lot  more  efficient.  j 


online 
Ciitalo^ue 

a computer 
database  listing 
materials  in  a 
i library 


I 

I 


Online  Catalogues 

Most  libraries  today  no  longer  have  a card-catalogue  cabinet.  Instead,  they  use  a 
database  on  a computer  to  index  books  and  materials.  However,  the  system  is  very 
similar.  Books  and  other  materials  are  still  classified  according  to  their  author,  title, 
and  subject.  As  well,  most  online  catalogues  index  books  according  to  their  ISBN 
and  their  call  number.  (Do  you  remember  what  an  ISBN  is?  If  you’ve  forgotten, 
check  back  in  Module  1.) 

When  a library  uses  an  electronic  classification  system,  instead  of  searching  for  a 
card  in  a drawer,  you  look  at  a computer  screen.  Since  the  programs  used  in  different 
libraries  vary  slightly,  not  all  online  catalogues  are  identical.  However,  they’re  all 
very  similar. 


Every  online  catalogue  allows  you  to  search  for  materials  in  several  ways.  When 
you’re  looking  for  information,  you  first  select  how  you  want  to  search — by  author, 
title,  or  subject — just  as  with  a traditional  card  catalogue.  Once  you  choose  the  type 
of  search,  you  type  a keyword  (or  author’s  name)  and  the  computer  does  the  searching 
for  you. 


I Internet  ©\ 


Note:  The  samples  shown  in  this  module  use  the  online  catalogue  from  the 
Strathcona  County  Library  (http://www.library.strathcona.ab.ca).  If  you  have 
access  to  the  Internet,  you  may  wish  to  follow  the  steps  in  the  discussion  that  follows. 
But  remember  that  because  catalogues  are  constantly  updated,  the  screens  you  access 
will  likely  differ  from  the  ones  shown  here. 


Author  Search 

If  you  know  the  author’s  name,  then  from  your  search  page,  select  the  author  index 
and  enter  the  author’s  name.  The  computer  will  display  the  names  of  all  books  and 
materials  in  the  library  by  that  author.  Then,  if  you  select  a particular  item,  the 
computer  will  show  you  the  call  number  of  that  item  as  well  as  other  information 
about  it. 
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Suppose  that  you  want  to  find  books  written  by  Canadian  astronaut  Roberta  Bondar. 
The  screens  that  follow  show  you  how  you’d  search  using  her  name. 

The  New  Search  panel  allows  you  to  select  a search  by  author  and  to  enter  the 
author’s  name.  Perhaps  you  can  remember  only  Ms.  Bondar’s  last  name.  Now,  you 
can  click  on  the  Search  button,  which  will  bring  up  the  next  panel. 


STRATHCONA  COUNTY  LIBRARY 


This  panel  shows  all  the  authors  in  the  library’s  holdings  named  Bondar.  At  first  it 
looks  as  if  there  are  four  Bondars  in  the  catalogue — Barbara,  Barry,  Roberta,  and 
Roberta  Lynn.  However,  a closer  look  reveals  that  Roberta  and  Roberta  Lynn  are  the 
same  person.  The  column  on  the  right  shows  that  the  library  has  two  titles  by  this 
author.  You  can  now  highlight  Roberta  Bondar’s  name,  so  all  that  remains  is  to  click 
on  the  Show  Details  button  for  the  next  panel. 


STRATHCONA  COUNTY  LIBRARY 
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This  panel  identifies  the  two  books  in  the  library  by  Roberta  Bondar.  (The  top  one 
was  actually  written  by  Barbara  Bondar,  but  it’s  included  under  Roberta’s  name  too 
because  she  co-authored  it.  The  column  on  the  right  gives  the  books’  dates  of 
publication.  You  can  now  highlight  the  title  you’re  interested  in  and  click  on  the  Show 
Details  button. 


J 4^  Back  "33  i Search  i^Fswnt®  -^History  '.|r  ■ J Address  j^J http://www.library.strathcona.ab.cyj  i : 

jlirte  QEdnet  ®Bestof the'^Ms  ^Microsoft  ® Product Ner^rs  Qsteff Directpry  ^Today'stkfe  ^WebGalery  ji 


WebPAC 

|-o  UlN'ory  Catalog 
'—►New  Search 
Previous  Seorcn 
Guided  Search 
Advanced  Search 
Patron  informotiott 
User  Guide 
SCL  Home 


Qn&mmm 


STRATHCONA  COUNTY  LIBRARY 


Finally,  this  panel  brings  up  the  details  of  the  book  you  selected  on  the  preceding 
panel:  Touching  the  Earth.  The  upper  window  gives  details  about  the  book,  while  the 
lower  window  shows  the  call  number,  where  the  book  is  housed,  and  whether  or  not 
it’s  currently  in  the  library  or  out  on  loan. 


: — 

11  Fie  E&c  View  Favorftes  Tods  Me^  llBll 

4»Back  ^ ^ ^ '2l  ' ^Search  ilfelFavortes  i^History  : Address  http;//www  ifarary.strathcona.ab.c  '^'1  j| 

Lints  ^Ednet  QBestof  theVVeb  ^lO  ^Microsoft  g]  Product  News  ^St^FDrectory  ^Today'sLinks  ^WebSallsry  j 


WebPAC:  Strathcona  County  lirary' 


T'  '!#Tiemet 


STRATHCONA  COUNTY  LIBRARY 
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Title  Search 


If  you  know  the  title  of  a book  you  want,  you  would 
simply  select  the  Title  index  in  the  search  index,  enter 
the  title,  and  the  computer  will  show  you  whether  the 
library  has  the  book.  As  long  as  the  library  owns  the 
book,  the  screen  will  provide  you  the  call  number  so 
that  you  can  locate  it.  If  you  don’t  know  the  complete 
title  but  have  some  idea  of  what  it  is,  type  in  the  main 
words  that  you  remember.  Most  online  catalogues  will 
then  show  you  a list  of  all  titles  with  those  words.  You 
can  ignore  an  initial  a,  an,  or  the  in  a title. 


For  example,  if  you  recall  a book  called  “Touching  the  Earth”  but  can’t  recall  the 
author  (Roberta  Bondar),  you  can  locate  the  book  by  doing  a search  of  that  title. 


This  panel  is  the  same 
as  the  first  one  you 
saw,  but  now  a search 
by  title  is  being  carried 
out  rather  than  a search 
by  author.  This  means 
that  the  title  of  the 
desired  book  has  been 
entered.  Note  that  if 
you  could  remember 
only  the  word  or  phrase 
with  which  the  title 
begins,  this  would  be 
enough  to  bring  up  the 
possible  titles  from 
which  to  select. 


This  panel  brings  up 
the  title  you  wanted. 
You  can  now  highlight 
this  title  and  click  on 
the  Show  Details  button 
found  in  the 
bottom-right  comer. 
This  button  becomes 
active  as  soon  as  a title 
is  highlighted. 


I^WebPAC  JI.2- Internet  Explorer  . . 


STRATHCONA  COUNTY  LIBRARY 


13  WebPAC  JE2  ^ Internet  Explorer 

'HEIE3I 

i!  Ells  £dit  yiew  Qo  Fa-Asmes  Help  : 

- J J ^ ” 

m 

|;J  Address  I'lttp/ZwiwwIibraiy.strathconaab.ca/webclienthitril 

WebPAC 

ro  Librory  Catalog 

L-+ Hew  Search 

Your  Search:  T«jc<-»natt)eE«th 

»ems  1 

# of  Titles  i 

fc 

Touching  the  earth/ 

Touctring  the  timeless 

User  Guide 

Touchpoint ; Reflexology  the  first  steps 

SCL  Home 

Touchpoints : your  child's  emotional  and  behavioral  develo... 

FSPL  Home 

epixtech 

The  touchstone 

A Touchstone  book 

5 

Tough  as  old  boots 

Tough  beans  f 

Tough  Boris  ( 

__  _ . ^ 

j ^ WebPAC:  Strathcona  County  Ubraty 
STRATHCONA  COUNTY"  LIBRARY”' ’ 
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This  panel,  which 
you’ve  seen  before, 
brings  up  the  details  of 
the  book,  including  its 
call  number  and  where 
the  copies  are  housed. 
Notice  that  both  copies 
are  currently  available. 


STRATHCONA  COUNTY  LIBRARY 


Keyword  Search 

Suppose  that  you  want  to  locate  information 
on  Canadian  astronauts,  but  you  don’t  know 
the  names  of  any  authors  or  the  titles  of 
books.  In  this  case,  you  can  use  the  keyword 
search  function.  If  you  type  in  the  word 
astronaut,  you’ll  likely  get  a very  long  list  of 
materials.  If  you  limit  the  search  by  typing 
astronauts  Canada  or  Canadian  astronauts, 
for  example,  you’ll  get  a shorter  list  of  books 
and  materials  that  should  contain  information  you  want.  Once  you  get  the  call 
numbers  for  the  materials,  you  can  find  them  on  the  shelves. 


This  panel  shows  the 
entry  for  a search  by 
keywords.  The 
keywords  that  have 
been  entered  are 
astronauts  and  Canada. 


-3  WebPAC  J1 .2  - Internet  Explorer 

mmm 

[j  File  Edit  View  Go  Favorites  Help 

1— 

\i  1 

IjAddress  http://www.libraty-Strathcona.ab  ca/webdient.html 

ill'll 

1 3 

WebPAC  i 

po  Library  Cotalog 
■—►New  Search 
Previous  Search 
Guided  Search 
Advanced  Seorch 
Patron  Information 
User  Guide 
SCL  Home 
FSPL  Hame 


Public  Access  Catalog  for  the 
Strathcona  County 
& 

Fort  Saskatchewan  Public  Libraries 


ChoosB  an  index  to  seared 
Enter  a word  or  phrase 


{keywordsT 


-3 


astronauts  and  Canada 
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Search  j Cleat  | Search  Settiaas  j 


Internet  zone 


zi 
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This  panel  has  brought  up  four  works  related  to  the  keywords  previously  entered. 
Note  that  one  of  them — by  Roberta  Bondar — is  a video  recording. 


•a  WebPAC  J1 ,2  - Internet  Expl 


) Site  £dit  yiew  Metp 

! Address  http://www.libraty.s1rathcona  ab.ca/webclient.html 


1 1 Links 


WebPAC 

1-0  Library  Cotalog 
L-+New  Search 
Previous  Search 
Guided  Seorch 
Advanced  Seorch 
Potron  InformafioB 
User  Guide 
SCL  Home 
FSPL  Home 


Your  Search:  AsironaiisantiCstHKra 


■rate 

AOtlw  j 

Formed  ! 

D«_d 

2 

The  National ; Roberta  Bondar 

videorecofciingj 

1992. 

3 

the  shuttle . eight  days  in  spac... 

Bctfidar,  Barbara. 

cl 993, 

Roberta  Bondar : leading  science  ... 

Afebb.  Michael. 

cl  993, 

r < ,■  L y.h 'is ^ 

WebPAC:  Siretticone  County  library 
STRATHCONA  COUNTY  LIBRARY 


,:j^  Internet  eon^ 


This  panel  shows  that  you’ve  selected  the  video  recording  by  Roberta  Bondar.  It’s  in 
the  non-fiction  video  section,  and  it’s  currently  available. 


, File  Ecft  View  Favtsfftes  locfe 

4a  Bade  ^Ses'di  L^Favorftes  ^ ^ ^ jM' - 

TT'  V uJSlx) 

Ja^sss  ht^://www.litarery.5trdthcM».ab.ca/web(3e«t.htiiil 

3 [jw<s”| 

1 : 3 

WebPAC 

ro  Librory  Catalog 
L-kNew  Seorch 
Previous  Seorch 
Guided  Seorch 
Advanced  Search 
Patron  Information 
User  Guide 
SCL  Home 
FSPL  Home 


Your  Search:  AsirotatesantKanacrs 


TITLE; 

The  National  Roberta  Bondar. 

ALT  Tiae; 

R^erta  Bondar 

PUBLt^€R; 

[SJ.j.CBC  News,  1992. 

OESCf^T: 

1 vWeocasseBe. 

SUe^T(S); 

TTBondar, Roberta, 

21  Astrcnai«s  - Canada, 

31Wot»en  a*  wauls  - Csfiada. 

NOTES; 

A ^jecial  repeat  by  Peter  l^nsbricige  Marc  Oarneau 

Title  2or4 
Previous  TMe  | 


fel  WebP^^rSatiicona  County  Ubtary 

STRATHCONA  COUNTY  LIBRARY 


Knowing  how  to  use  an  online  catalogue  is  essential  for  finding  books  and  materials 
in  a library.  The  online  catalogues  in  many  libraries  list  the  books  and  materials  of 
other  libraries  as  well.  If  the  book  you  want  isn’t  in  the  library  that  you’re  in,  the 
catalogue  may  tell  you  whether  it’s  available  from  another  library.  Then,  by  means  of 
an  inter-library  loan,  you  can  get  access  to  the  item  you  need.  Your  librarian  will  be 
happy  to  assist  you  in  this  process. 
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4.  The  following  two  panels  are  taken  from  an  online  catalogue.  Use  them  to  answer 
the  questions  that  come  after  them. 


-3  WefaPAC  J1 ,2  - Internet  Expto 


File  Edit  Qp  Favorites  Help 


(Address  |@  httpr/Vw'VM'.library.stralhcona.ab.ca/webclienlhtnnl 


”3  ij  links  ^ 


) Library  Catalog 
4 Hew  Search 
Previous  Search 
Guided  Search 
Advonced  Search 
Potron  Information 
User  Guide 
SCL  Home 
FSPL  Home 


Public  Access  Catalog  for  the 
Strathcona  County 
& 

Fort  Saskatchewan  Public  Libraries 


Choose  an  index  to  search 
Enter  a word  or  phrase 


IkeywordsT 


"Space  Station" 


Search  [ Clear  | Ssarch  Settinas  | 


^ WebPAC:  Strathcxine  County  Library 
STRATHCONA  COUNTY  LIBRARY 
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a.  What  sort  of  search  is  being  done — author,  title,  or  keyword? 

b.  What  search  words  did  the  person  at  the  computer  terminal  enter? 

c.  How  many  titles  does  this  library  have  on  this  topic?  (Assume  that  the 
library’s  whole  collection  is  shown  on  the  one  panel.) 

d.  Which  entry  isn’t  the  title  of  a book? 


e.  What  is  the  date  of  publication  for  the  book  The  International  Space  Stationl 
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f.  How  would  you  find  more  information,  including  the  call  number,  for  any  of 
these  entries? 


g.  Which  entry  would  most  likely  give  you  the  least  current  information? 


Don’t  be  afraid  of  or  intimidated  by  the  computer 
terminals  in  libraries.  If  you  find  yourself  a little 
hesitant  to  walk  up  to  the  computers  with  the  online 
catalogue,  don’t  be.  You’ll  find  them  easy  to  use.  Most 
libraries  have  instructions  located  near  the  computers  ( 
on  the  screens  themselves,  and  those  instructions  can 
walk  you  right  through  the  process.  And  once  you’ve 
learned  to  use  an  online  catalogue  in  one  library,  you’l 
be  able  to  access  information  in  any  library. 


* books 

books  such  as 
encyclopedias, 
atlases, 

dictionaries,  and 
directories  that 
are  generally 
used  to  look  up 
names,  numbers, 
dates,  and  other 
facts 


Reference  Books  and  Materials 

Every  library  has  a reference  section.  In  the  Dewey  classification  system,  reference 
books  have  the  call  numbers  000  to  099.  The  reference  section  contains  a variety  of 
materials  including 

• encyclopedias 

• atlases 

• dictionaries 

• almanacs  and  yearbooks 

• phone  books 

• business  directories 

• author  indexes 

• other  reference  books  related  to  science,  music,  art,  and  so  on 


When  you’re  consulting  a reference  book,  be  sure  that 
you  look  at  its  date  of  publication.  If  you  want  the 
latest  information,  you  need  a current  reference  book. 
For  example,  if  you  want  to  find  out  who  the  present 
leader  of  Lithuania  is,  you’ll  have  to  find  a current 
yearbook  to  be  sure  (well,  almost  sure)  that  your 
information  is  accurate. 

Of  course,  not  all  information  is  this  time-sensitive;  if 
you’re  researching  Greek  mythology,  for  instance,  an 
older  resource  can  still  be  useful.  But  for  a current 
topic,  always  try  to  find  the  most  recent  reference 
materials  you  can. 
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periodicals ; 

materials,  such  as 
newspapers  and 
magazines,  that 
are  published  at 
regular  intervals 


periodical 
index 

an  alphabetical 
list  of  articles  that 
have  appeared  in 
periodicals, 
classifying  each 
article  by  author, 
title,  and  subject 
or  keyword  and 
identifying 
precisely  which 
magazine  and 
which  issue  the 
articles  appeared 
in 


Periodicals 

Periodicals  are  materials  that  are  published  on  a regular  basis — every  day,  week, 
month,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  times  a year.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are  types  of 
periodicals.  Most  libraries  subscribe  to  a variety  of  periodicals,  which  may  be  read  in 
the  library  and  sometimes  may  be  borrowed.  Periodicals  are  important  for  research 
because  they  usually  contain  the  most  up-to-date  information  available. 

Periodicals  are  usually  organized  alphabetically  according  to  their  titles.  If  you  were 
looking  for  Maclean’s  magazine,  for  example,  you’d  look  in  the  M section.  Most 
libraries  keep  the  most  recent  issues  of  their  periodicals  on  display.  The  older  issues 
are  boxed  and  filed  so  that  they  can  be  used  for  research. 


Our  library  has  these  metal  shelving  units  designed  to  display 
the  latest  issue  of  each  magazine.  Whenever  a new  issue 
comes  out,  it’s  put  out  in  front  and  the  old  one  is  put  on  a pile 
behind  the  display-case  cover.  That  way  you  can  see  the  most 
recent  magazines,  but  you  can  also  get  at  the  pile  of  old  ones 
for  research.  Whenever  the  pile  gets  too  big,  someone  cleans 

, them  out  and  boxes  them  for  storage. 

t “ 


Researching  in  magazines  may  give  you  up-to-date 
information,  but  finding  that  information  presents  a 
challenge.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  want  to  fine 
articles  on  Canadian  astronaut  Julie  Payette.  Would 
you  want  to  search  through  hundreds  of  magazines  in 
your  library  to  find  an  article  about  her? 


To  make  locating  information  in  periodicals  easier, 
most  libraries  have  a periodical  index.  In  fact,  many 
libraries  have  several  types  of  periodical  indexes  because  there  are  so  many  periodicals. 

One  periodical  index  found  in  many  libraries  is  the  Reader ’s  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature.  Canadian  periodicals  are  indexed  in  The  Canadian  Periodical  Index. 
Another  well-known  index  is  the  EBSCO  HOST. 

It  used  to  be  that  periodical  indexes  were  published  in  print  form  every  year.  Today, 
however,  most  libraries  use  an  online  catalogue  to  index  their  periodicals.  This 
catalogue  works  in  a similar  way  to  the  online  catalogue  for  other  library  books  and 
materials. 

Each  article  in  a magazine  is  classified  according  to  its  author,  title,  and  subject.  If  you 
want  information  on  Julie  Payette,  for  instance,  you  can  look  for  Payette,  Julie,  or  you 
can  check  astronauts,  Canada.  If  you  can  navigate  your  way  through  an  online 
catalogue,  you  can  easily  use  an  electronic  periodical  index. 
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abstract 

a summary  of  a 
longer  text 


However,  there  is  one  important  difference.  In  some  cases,  when  you  locate  an  article 
that  you’re  interested  in,  you  may  be  able  to  read  the  article,  or  an  abstract  of  it,  on 
the  computer  screen.  You  might  also  be  able  to  print  the  article. 

5.  Imagine  that  you  were  assigned  a report  on  recent  space-shuttle  flights.  None  of 
the  books  in  your  library  have  information  this  current.  Explain  how  you’d  go 
about  finding  the  information  you  need  at  your  library. 


>mpare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Sectiot 


Activity  2 on  page  141. 


Other  Sources  of  Information  in  Libraries 


Videos 

Most  libraries  have  collections  of  fictional  and 
non-fictional  videos.  When  you’re  doing  research,  you 
may  be  able  to  locate  a documentary  video  on  your  topic. 


When  you  do  research  in  a library,  you’re  not  limited  to 
reference  materials,  books,  and  periodicals.  Most 
libraries  will  have  several  other  kinds  of  information, 
including  videos,  vertical  files,  and  CD-ROMs. 


^ vertical  file 

a library’s 
collection  of 
things  like 
pamphlets, 
photographs,  and 
cartoons 
organized  by 
subject  in  filing 
cabinets 


The  Vertical  File 

Many  libraries  maintain  a large  collection  of  items  like  pamphlets,  cartoons, 
newspaper  clippings,  and  photographs  organized  alphabetically  by  subject  in  filing 
cabinets.  This  sort  of  collection  is  called  a vertical  file.  For  example,  if  you  were 
interested  in  Canadian  astronauts,  you  might  be  able  to  locate  a pamphlet  on  the 
astronaut  program  or  photographs  of  Canadian  astronauts  in  your  library’s  vertical 
file. 


CD-ROMs 

Most  libraries  today  have  collections  of 
CD-ROMs  with  a variety  of  information.  For 
example,  many  encyclopedias  are  now  published 
on  CD-ROMs. 

Since  CD-ROMs  take  up  so  much  less  space 
than  books,  this  is  an  aspect  of  libraries’ 
collections  that’s  bound  to  increase  dramatically 
over  the  next  few  years. 
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Online  Information 


A modem  library  looks  rather  different  from  libraries  of  the  past.  While  the  modem 
library  is  still  primarily  a collection  of  books  and  periodicals  in  print,  one  big 
difference  is  the  addition  of  computers.  Card-catalogue  cabinets  have  been  replaced 
by  computers  running  online  applications.  Some  of  the  computers  in  libraries  may  be 
connected  to  the  Internet,  which  means  that  you  can  use  them  to  access  information 
from  anywhere  in  the  world.  Many  reference  materials  are  now  available  on  the 
Internet.  You’ll  be  studying  how  to  use  the  Internet  for  research  in  the  next  activity. 

6.  Test  your  understanding  of  libraries  by  identifying  the  section  of  the  library  you’d 
visit  to  find  each  of  the  following  sorts  of  information. 

a.  a pamphlet  from  the  Canadian  government  about  tree  diseases 

b.  The  Edmonton  Journal 

c.  a book  about  unidentified  flying  objects 

d.  a photograph  of  the  international  space  station 

e.  The  Gage  Canadian  Dictionary 

f.  a videocassette  of  a documentary  film  on  Canadian  history 

g.  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia 

h.  a novel  by  author  Marilyn  Halvorson 

i.  National  Geographic  Magazine 

j.  a novel  called  The  Dutch  Shoe  Mystery 


j Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  AppSidix,  Section  2:  Ac|ivity  2 on  page  142. 
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7.  Now  it’s  time  to  visit  a library  to  see  what 
information  is  available.  Go  to  your  school  or 
community  library,  take  some  paper  and  a pen 
with  you,  and  find  the  answers  to  these 
questions: 

a.  Does  the  library  have  an  online  catalogue 
or  a traditional  card  catalogue? 

b.  Using  the  library’s  author  index,  discover 
whether  the  library  has  a book  written  by 
Roberta  Bondar. 

c.  Using  the  library’s  subject  index,  discover  what  books  the  library  has  about 
Mars.  If  there  are  many,  list  only  the  first  three. 

d.  Does  the  library  have  a periodical  index?  If  so,  is  it  in  print  form  or  online? 

e.  Investigate  the  reference  section  of  the  library.  List  ten  different  reference 
books  in  the  reference  section. 

f.  Does  the  library  have  computers  with  access  to  the  Internet? 

g.  What  other  forms  of  information  does  the  library  have?  (For  example,  does  it 
have  CD-ROMs?  videos?  pamphlets?  photographs?) 

8.  You  began  this  activity  by  explaining  how  you’d  go  about  using  the  resources  of 
your  library  to  research  aspects  of  recent  space  explorations.  Now  that  you’ve 
completed  the  activity,  create  and  fill  out  a chart  like  the  following: 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in^the  App^dix,  Section  2:  Activity  2 on  page  142. 


\ 
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In  this  activity,  you’ve  seen  that  libraries  are  an  important  source  of  information.  You 
should  now  know  how  to  use  a traditional  card  catalogue  and  an  online  catalogue  to 
locate  information. 

You  should  also  know  that  periodicals  are  indexed  so  that  you  can  locate  articles 
easily.  This  information  may  be  in  print  or  on  eomputer.  As  well,  you  should  be  aware 
that  libraries  have  many  other  kinds  of  materials — pamphlets,  CD-ROMs,  videos,  and 
so  on — to  help  you  in  whatever  research  you’re  doing. 

In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  learn  more  about  accessing  information.  In  fact,  you’ll 
learn  about  the  most  enormous  library  in  the  world — the  World  Wide  Web. 


Activity  3:  The  Worid  Wide  Web 


You’ve  been  brought  up  in  a eomputerized  world,  so  it’s  probably  hard  for  you  to 
realize  the  many,  many  ways  in  which  computers  have  changed  how  people  live — and 
how  rapidly  those  ehanges  have  occurred  and  will  continue  to  oceur.  Information  is 
Internet  now  far  more  aceessible  than  ever  before  to  those  with  access  to  the  Internet. 

a network 

connecting  The  Internet  is  a network  conneeting  computers  all  over  the  world.  When  you’re 

ovCT^th^e  wodd  using  a Computer  that’s  connected  to  the  Internet,  you  can  communicate  with  people 
and  get  information  (and  misinformation!)  from  places  steps  away  or  thousands  of 
miles  away. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  the  Internet  was  first  developed  by  the  American  military?  In 
1969,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defence  created  the  first  network  that  passed 
information  from  one  computer  to  another  through  phone  lines.  The  idea  was  to 
develop  a means  of  communicating  and  storing  data  that  could  continue  to  operate 
even  if  other  systems  were  destroyed  in  a war.  This  way  of  communicating  proved 
so  useful  that  the  military  began  to  expand  their  network.  In  the  1980s,  colleges  and 
research  companies  joined  the  military  network.  By  the  1990s,  people  all  over  the 
world  could  access  the  Internet  on  their  personal  computers. 


electronic  mail; 
messages  sent 
over  the  Internet 

e-maii  address 

the  address  of  a 
computer  user  on 
the  Internet 


user  id 

the  identification 
of  a person  using 
the  Internet 

service  N. 

provider  ^ 

the  organization 
that  links  a 
personal 
computer  with 
the  Internet 

E-mail 

How  does  the  Internet  work?  In  a way,  it  works  like  a phone  system.  Every  telephone 
can  be  called  by  using  a phone  number.  For  the  system  to  work,  the  number  for  a 
particular  location  needs  to  be  unique.  If  you  have  the  number  of  a person  who  lives 
in  Australia,  you  can  dial  the  number  and  talk  to  that  person.  Similarly,  every  person 
who  uses  the  Internet  for  e-mail  has  an  e-mail  address,  which  might  look  something 
like  these: 

bdw@sednet.com  bdw@queensu.ca  bdw@student.kulenven.ac.be 

These  addresses  have  three  parts.  The  first  part  (the  letters  bdw)  is  called  the  user  id 
(or  user  identification).  Each  e-mail  account  has  its  own  identification.  The  user  id 
may  be  a word  or  initials  or  a numeral. 

The  next  part  of  the  address  is  the  symbol  @ , which  is  translated  as  at  when  spoken. 
This  is  followed  by  the  name  of  the  host  of  the  e-mail  server  program  (like 
sednet.com  or  queensu.ca).  Your  individual  computer  isn’t  generally  connected 
directly  to  the  Internet.  Rather,  it’s  connected  through  a service  provider,  which 
provides  access  to  the  Internet.  In  the  first  example,  the  computer  is  connected 
through  the  provider  called  sednet.com. 

The  code  com  means  commercial,  or  business.  Originally,  there  were  only  seven 
different  codes,  most  of  which  were  intended  for  use  only  in  the  USA.  This  is  no 
longer  the  case  except  for  mil. 


ffi  wmi ' 

• com  commercial 

• edu  educational  institutions  (universities,  colleges,  technical  schools) 

• gov  government 

• int  international  institutions  (such  as  the  United  Nations) 

• mil  U.S.  military  institutions 

• net  network  resources 

• org  non-profit  organizations 
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Today,  some  addresses  use  none  of  these  codes.  They  use  an  address  based  on  the 
country  the  user  registered  his  or  her  address  in: 

bd  w @ queensu.ca 

The  ca  at  the  end  of  this  address  means  that  this  domain  is  located  in  Canada.  In 
Canada,  provinces  also  have  codes.  For  example,  an  address  with  ab.ca  is  an  Alberta, 
Canada  address. 

Other  countries  have  their  own  codes.  The  be  at  the  end  of  the  following  address 
indicates  that  this  is  a Belgian  address: 

bd  w @ student.kulenven.ac.be 

An  au  means  Australia,  mx  means  Mexico,  and  uk  means  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  Since  the  Internet  started  in  the  United  States, 
addresses  with  no  geographic  code  are  usually  American.  American  sites  may  also 
use  the  country  code  us. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  even  though  you’re  using  a kind  of  code  in  your  e-mail  address, 
Internet  experts  can  trace  any  messages  that  you  send  back  to  your  computer? 

I Thinking  that  they’re  anonymous,  some  people  have  used  the  Internet  to  send 
hateful  or  threatening  messages.  However,  because  of  their  e-mail  address,  the 
messages  can  be  traced  to  the  computer  from  which  they  were  sent. 


1.  What  is  a user  id? 

2.  Use  the  e-mail  address  corine@uniway.com.ca  to  answer 
these  questions  in  your  notebook: 

a.  What  part  of  the  given  address  is  the  user  id? 

b.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Internet  service  provider? 

c.  What  type  of  organization  operates  this  website? 

d.  What  does  the  ca  mean? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3 on  page  142.  ^ 
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How  is  information  shared  on  the  Internet?  You  can  get  information  in  many  different 
ways.  There  are  two  ways  discussed  in  this  section: 

• First  you  can  communicate  directly  with  people  through  e-mail  or  electronic 
mail.  In  this  case,  you  use  an  e-mail  address  to  send  a message  to  someone  who 
may  live  across  the  street  or  across  the  world.  Through  e-mail,  information  can 
be  exchanged  within  a few  moments.  All  over  the  world,  people  such  as 
scientists,  farmers,  business  owners,  and  students  can  communicate  with  each 
other  and  share  information.  Of  course,  you  can  also  use  e-mail  to  write  to  your 
friends  and  relatives. 


website  ,3^ 

a place  on  the 
World  Wide  Web 
that  contains 
information  about 
a particular  topic, 
organization,  or 
person 

Worldwide  \ 

, Web  ^ 

a network  of 

websites  on  the 
Internet 

UHL  > 

uniform  resource 
locator;  the 
address  of  a file 

on  the  Internet 

• The  second  way  that  you  can  get  information  from  the  Internet  is  to  visit 
websites.  A website  is  a place  on  the  World  Wide  Web  that  contains 
information  about  a particular  topic,  organization,  or  person. 


Websites 

The  World  Wide  Web  is  the  network  of  websites  on  the  Internet.  The  pages  you  see 
when  you’re  accessing  websites  are  actually  files  on  a computer  somewhere.  Files  on 
the  Web  have  an  address  called  a URL,  which  stands  for  Uniform  Resource  Locator. 

You’ve  probably  seen  URLs  such  as  these: 

• http  ://www.learnthat.coin/define/ii/url.shtml 

• http://www.w3.org/Addressing/9710-uri-vs-url.html 

You  can  see  that  these  web  pages  start  with  http://,  which  tells  how  the  file  is  to  be 
transferred  from  the  originating  computer  to  yours.  The  part  after  this  transfer 
scheme,  up  to  the  first  slash  (/)  is  the  domain  that’s  hosting  the  web  page.  The  rest  is 
the  location  of  the  file  on  that  domain. 


There  are  several  other  transfer  methods  or  schemes,  like  ftp://,  gopher://,  and 
mailto://.  For  Web  users,  http://  is  the  one  seen  the  most. 


Going  Further 


You  may  find  the  information  given  here  somewhat 
overwhelming,  or  you  may  find  that  it  whets  your  appetite  to 
discover  more  about  transfer  methods  or  schemes.  If  you  wish 
to  find  out  more  about  this  topic,  or  if  you  have  questions,  do 
more  research  on  your  own. 


■ >•/  i'- 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


r 

Did  you  know  that  the  World  Wide  Web  was  a gift?  Its  creator,  Tim  Berners-Lee, 
worked  for  an  organization  called  CERN,  the  European  Organization  for  Nuclear 
Research. 

I - 

On  December  25,  1990,  Berners-Lee  made  the  Web  available  at  CERN.  Since  that 
, time,  others  have  made  contributions  to  the  Web’s  development  so  that  people 
- around  the  world  can  use  it  to  exchange  information.  By  the  year  2000,  the  World 
; Wide  Web  had  more  than  7 000  000  websites. 


Here  are  some  examples  of  websites: 

• www.Canadayellowpages.com 

• www.mailposte.ca 

• www.cbc.ca 

• www.4-h-canada.ca 

• www.parl.gc.ca 


This  website  lists  phone  numbers  in  Canada. 

This  is  the  Canada  Post  website.  You  can  get 
postal  codes  for  anywhere  in  Canada  at  this 
website. 

This  is  the  website  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 

This  is  the  website  of  the  Canadian 
4-H  Council. 

This  is  the  website  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament. 


People  or  organizations  that  have  websites  want  people  to  use  those  sites.  Of  course, 
supplying  the  information  people  want  is  the  most  important  means  of  assuring  this, 
but  making  the  sites  visually  appealing  and  easy  to  navigate  through  are  also 
important. 


V 

•V 
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Crossroads  9 a 


3. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  check  out  the  sites 
in  the  preceding  list  and/or  any  other  sites  you’re 
familiar  with.  If  you  don’t  have  access  to  the 
Internet,  look  at  the  sample  web  pages  on 
pages  265  and  266  of  Crossroads.  Examine 
the  images  you  see  and  how  they’re 
organized.  Ask  yourself  questions  like  these: 


• Are  the  pages  attractive?  Why  or  why  not?  (Look  at  the  design,  colours,  and 
images.) 


• Who  are  the  pages  aimed  at?  (That  is,  what  sort  of  person  is  the  intended 
audience?) 

• What  is  the  purpose  of  the  visual  elements  on  the  pages? 

• Are  the  pages  “user  friendly”  and  “intuitive”?  (That  is,  are  they  easy  to 
understand  and  use?) 


• What  changes  would  I suggest  in  the  design  of  the  pages? 


are  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  lZ;  Activity  3 on  page  143. 


^ Going  Further 


Who  puts  information  on  websites?  Anyone  can.  You  don’t  have  to  be  an  expert  to 
post  information  on  a website.  In  fact,  if  you  wish,  you  can  create  your  own  website. 


If  you’re  interested  in  creating  your  own  website,  you  can  get  a few  more  ideas  by 
turning  to  page  264  in  Crossroads  and  reading  the  article  called  “The  Internet:  The 
Newest  Medium”  by  Catherine  Rondina.  This  article  will  also  review  a few  of  the 
points  covered  in  this  activity. 


secondary 
source 

information 
derived  from 
other  sources;  not 
itself  the  original 
source 


Since  anyone  can  create  a website,  you  must  be  cautious  about  the  information  that 
you  obtain  from  the  Web.  Most  websites  are  secondary  sources  of  information.  In 
other  words,  the  information  on  these  websites  has  been  taken  from  other  sources, 
and  it  may  not  be  accurate. 


Many  people  who  create  websites  aren’t  credible  sources  of 
information.  Their  websites  may  consist  mainly  of  opinion 
rather  than  fact.  In  some  cases,  the  opinions  are  based  on 
incomplete  or  misleading  information. 


v:^  - ' 
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propaganda 

the  deliberate 
spread  of 
opinions  and 
beliefs,  often 
involving 
distortion  of  the 
facts 


ndbook 


Yeah,  I know  all  about  that.  I found  a website  once  that 
claimed  that  the  Holocaust,  in  which  6 000  000  Jews  were 
killed  during  World  War  II,  never  even  happened.  I thought  I 
was  reading  the  truth  until  my  mother  set  me  straight. 


That’s  a good  example.  Not  all  websites  are  reliable  sources  of 
information.  Some  are  just  inaccurate;  some  are  trying  to  sell 
you  something;  while  others  promote  hatred  against  other 
people,  spewing  out  propaganda  and  passing  off  personal 
prejudices  as  fact. 


Imagine  that  you  were  the  member  of  a particular  group — perhaps  a religious 
group  or  an  ethnic  or  cultural  minority — and  you  discovered  a website  spreading 
lies,  promoting  hatred  against  you,  and  perhaps  even  encouraging  violence  against 
members  of  your  group.  How  would  you  feel? 

Write  an  e-mail  message  to  the  people  operating  the  website  expressing  your 

feelings.  If  you’re  not  sure  how  to  set  up  an  e-mail  message,  check 

Section  4;  Communicating  in  Writing  in  your  Junior  High  English  language  Arts 

Handbook. 


When  you  do  research  on  the  World  Wide  Web,  it’s  important  to  ask  these  questions: 


Who  is  the  owner  of  this  website? 

Who  is  the  author  of  this  information? 

What  qualifications  or  credentials  does  this  author  have? 

What  expertise  does  this  author  have? 

Is  the  information  original  or  is  it  collected  from  other  sources? 
Is  the  information  factual  or  is  it  opinion? 

Is  this  information  accurate  and  reliable? 

How  current  is  this  information?  (That  is,  how  old  is  it?) 


Although  many  sites  on  the  Web  are  filled  with  misinformation,  there  are  thousands 
of  websites  packed  with  valuable  material,  and  that  information  can  be  yours  from 
any  computer  anywhere  in  the  world  connected  to  the  Web.  Having  an  Internet 
connection  is,  in  fact,  having  access  to  a library  that  spans  the  globe. 
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Web  Browsers  and  Search  Engines 


web  browser 

a program  used  to 
access 

information  on 
the  World  Wide 
Web 


To  access  a website,  you  need  to  use  a web  browser,  which  is  a program  used  to 
navigate,  or  travel,  the  World  Wide  Web.  Two  well-known  examples  of  web  browsers 
are  Netscape®  Communieator  and  Microsoft®  Internet  Explorer. 

When  activated,  a web  browser  opens  up  a panel  on  the  computer  screen  with  a space 
where  you  can  type  in  a website  address  (the  URL).  After  you’re  connected  to  the 
Internet,  type  in  the  URL  of  the  site  you  want,  click  on  the  Search  button  or  press  the 
Enter  key  on  your  keyboard,  and  you’ll  aceess  the  information  on  the  website. 


search  engine 

a website  running 
an  application 
that  locates  other 
websites  with 
information  on 
topics  selected  by 
Internet  users 


Many  addresses  are  published  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books.  In  your  library, 
you’ll  find  books  that  list  website  addresses  in  the  Reference  section.  And  once 
you’ve  found  a site  that  you  find  useful,  you  can  store  its  address  as  a “bookmark”  or 
“favourite”  so  that  in  future  you  ean  get  back  to  it  with  a click  of  your  mouse  button. 

When  you’ve  eonneeted  to  the  Internet  using  the  web  browser,  it’s  very  likely  that 
you’ll  want  to  use  a search  engine  to  find  information.  Search  engines  locate 
information  on  topics  that  the  user  selects.  Since  there  are  so  many  websites  with 
information,  using  a search  engine  is  essential  to  sort  through  the  millions  of  websites 
to  find  the  ones  that  have  the  information  that  you  want. 
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There  are  a number  of  well-known  search  engines  operating  on  the  Web.  Here’s  what 
the  screen  looks  like  for  one  of  them.  Note  how  simple  it  is  to  use;  all  you  do  is  enter 
your  keyword(s)  and  click  on  the  Search  button. 


ij  efe  gjdit  ^ icoJs 


i|  ^ 0 j 3 

: I ^li'ess 


Gocjgle 

Search  1 346,9Ee.Q00  web  pages 


I Google  Seetft^  i Feeling  | 


Googte  Weh  Directofy 

the  "mb  by  to^/c 


Have  a credit  card  and  5 minutes?  Get  vour  ad  on  Goeale  today. 


Cool  Jobs  - Add  Gcooig  to  Vour  Site  - Advertise  v/?th  Us  • Google  in  vour  language  - All  About  Gooule 


ii  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ni  »i 

GOOGLE,  INC. 

Searching  for  Information 

Search  engines  have  URLs  of  their  own.  When  you 
use  a search  engine  to  locate  websites  you  want,  you 
begin  by  entering  its  URL.  Once  you  have  the  web 
page  of  the  search  engine  on  your  screen,  you  can 
type  in  keywords  related  to  your  topic.  Searching  by 
keywords  using  a search  engine  is  just  like  searching  in 
the  Keyword  section  of  your  library’s  online  catalogue.  For 
example,  you  might  type  in  astronauts.  However,  if  you  simply 
type  in  the  word  astronauts,  you’ll  probably  come  up  with  far  too  many  websites  to 
be  of  much  use  to  you.  For  this  reason,  it’s  important  to  try  to  limit  your  search  to  a 
narrower  topic. 

Here  are  some  tips  to  help  you  use  search  engines  to  look  for  information  on  the 
Internet.  Keep  in  mind,  however,  that  different  search  engines  may  use  slightly 
different  methods  of  limiting  a search. 

When  you’re  typing  in  keywords,  remember  to  do  the  following: 

• Use  the  word  and  to  link  two  keywords.  For  example,  if  you  type  in  astronauts 
and  Canada,  you’ll  limit  your  search  to  sites  that  have  both  of  those  words. 
Otherwise,  you’ll  probably  get  all  the  sites  with  references  to  astronauts  as  well 
as  all  those  with  references  to  Canada. 
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•Use  quotation  marks  around  a group  of  words  so  that  you  locate  only  those  sites 
with  that  phrase.  For  example,  when  you  type  in  “international  space  station  ” 
your  search  results  won’t  include  sites  that  have  the  word  international  by  itself. 

• In  some  cases,  you  might  want  to  use  the  word  or  to  link  two  words.  Since  you 
are  instructing  the  search  engine  to  look  for  either  word,  you’ll  get  a larger  list 
of  websites,  for  example,  “space  shuttle'"  or  “space  station." 

• You  can  also  use  the  word  not  in  a search.  You  could  enter  the  command 
astronauts  not  Russia.  The  search  would  exclude  all  sites  with  the  word  Russia. 


A search  conducted  by  a search  engine  can  produce  a list  of  thousands  of  websites,  so 
it’s  important  to  limit  your  search  as  much  as  you  can. 


Internet 
directory 

a website  offering 
a collection  of 
websites  with 
information 
related  to  a 
particular  topic; 
an  online 
database 

directory  > 

a list  of  topics 


Databases  and  Directories 

Another  way  to  locate  information  on  the  World  Wide  Web  is  to  use  an  Internet 
directory  (also  called  an  online  database).  This  is  a website  that  selects  and 
organizes  information  on  a particular  topic  so  that  you  can  find  that  information 
quickly  and  easily. 

When  you  connect  to  an  online  database  on  the  Internet, 
you’ll  see  a directory,  which  is  similar  to  a table  of 
contents.  The  directory  lists  topics.  After  you  select  a 
topic — such  as  Science,  for  example — you’ll  be 
presented  with  another  directory  listing  various 
sub-topics  or  sub-categories  related  to  your  main 
topic.  When  you  choose  a sub-topic — for  example. 

Space  from  the  Science  list — you’ll  be  presented 
with  a list  of  websites  that  relate  to  that  topic.  In 
this  manner,  you  can  gradually  home  in  on  the 
precise  topic  you’re  interested  in — such  as  recent 
discoveries  about  Mars. 


Browsers  like  Netscape®  Navigator  or  Microsoft®  Internet  Explorer  are  capable  of 
navigating  the  web  and  searching  for  websites.  They  also  have  directories  to  help  you 
search.  If  you  look  back  to  the  Google  panel,  a search  engine,  you’ll  see  that  this  site 
also  offers  a web  directory. 


Yahoo!  is  another  well-known  website  that  functions  as  both  a search  engine  and  a 
database.  Yahoo!  contains  thousands  of  websites  organized  into  fourteen  main 
categories.  Each  category  is  then  divided  into  sub-categories,  and  each  sub-category 
is  further  subdivided  until  you  get  down  to  actual  websites.  By  clicking  on  any  of 
these,  you’ll  go  directly  to  those  sites;  and  there,  you  can  do  your  research.  When  you 
use  a database  like  Yahoo!,  you  can  often  find  information  more  quickly  than  you 
could  if  you  searched  the  Web  by  yourself. 
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nternet 

further 


But  remember,  directories  have  to  deal  with  many,  many 
websites,  so  error  is  very  possible  when  it  comes  to 
categorizing  information.  The  bottom  line  is  to  treat  directories 
and  search  engines  as  useful  tools,  but  don’t  depend  on  only 
one.  Use  a variety — and  remember  that  there’s  still  a place  for 
independent  research  on  the  Web. 


The  following  panel  shows  a typical  directory  page — in  this  case,  Yahoo!  Canada. 
You  can’t  see  all  of  the  directory;  that  involves  scrolling  down.  However,  you  can  see 
some  of  the  categories,  such  as  Arts  and  Humanities,  Computers  and  Internet,  and 
Education. 


YAHOO!  INC. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  go  to  the  Yahoo!  Canada  website  or  another 
directory  page  and  examine  all  the  categories  in  the  directory.  Here’s  the  URL: 


http  ://ca.y  ahoo.com/ 


If  you  were  to  carry  out  a search  for  information  on  the  international  space  station 
using  a directory  like  Yahoo!  Canada,  you’d  likely  begin  by  clicking  on  the  Science 
button.  (Note  that  this  heading  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  illustrated  screen.  More  topics 
are  available  by  scrolling.) 
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4.  What  category  other  than  Science  might  contain  information  on  the  international 
space  station? 

J ^Compa/e  your  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix',  Sectioiy^;  Activity  3 on  page^143.  \ 


If  you  click  on  the  Science  category  button,  this  is  the  screen  you’d  get.  Notice  the  57 
sub-categories  you  can  now  choose  from.  The  number  after  each  sub-category 
indicates  the  number  of  sub-topics  for  that  particular  heading. 


^ i LacaimlMto-y/ca-y' 


■dt  ^ -Is  ■ 


. B 

13  f ’ 


• Acoustics  {60) 

• History  (137) 

* Aerricultuie  {7147)  >^1 

• Humourto), 

• Alternative  (1 06S) 

* HydrologViS) 

♦ Aniateui'  Science  (18) 

• Infonnation  Xechnology 

• Animals,  Insects,  and  Pets(f^ 

• Institutes  (62) 

• JouiTials  (22) 

• Artificial  Life  f7J21 

• Libraiies  (32) 

• Ask  anExoeit /2i) 

• Life  Sciences  (20) 

♦ Astronomy  (2564) 

• Mathematics  (1972)  new. 

• Aviation  and  Aeronautics  (249) 

• Measurement.s  and  Units  (226) 

* Bibliographies  (6) 

• Medicinefffi 

• Bioloirv  (16878) 

• MeieDio!ogv@ 

• BookseUersiS'. 

• Museums  and  Exlubits  (149) 

) 

• Chats  and  Forums  (46) 

• Naiioteclmology  ^52) 

* Chemisav  (1287) 

• New-s  and  Media  (146) 

• Coanitive  Science  (95) 

• Ofeanographvia) 

• Cnmnlex  Systems  (2S) 

• Organizations  (169) 

• Computer  Science  (1 529) 

• PaleontologvtS) 

• Dictionaries  (27) 

• People  (52) 

• Eaitli  Sciences  ^'*'1 

• Physics  (1672) 

• Bcotogy  (772)  New. 

* Psvchology@ 

% 

• Education  (548)  new. 

* Religion  and  Science;© 

• Emnlovinent  (45) 

• Research  (176) 

I 

■ Energy  rW; 

• Science  aaid  Technology  Policy  (71) 

i 

* Lngineeiing  (4826)  new. 

• Events  (26) 

• Science  on  Postage  Stamps  (8) 

. Space  nrw, 

J 

• Forensics  (60) 

• Sports© 

• Geography  new. 

• Web  Diiectories  (48) 

. 

j3L3^J 


5.  If  you  were  still  looking  for  information  on  the  international  space  station,  on 
which  of  these  sub-categories  would  you  click  on  next? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3 on  page  143. 

Some  databases,  like  those  offered 
by  Google  and  Yahoo! 
are  very  general. 

Other  databases, 
however,  are  focused 
on  particular  topics.  For 
example,  there  are 
databases  that  focus  on 
travel,  on  celebrities,  on 
sports,  and  on  health. 

These  databases  make  it 
much  easier  to  find 
information  on  a particular 
subject. 
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I have  a question.  How  do  you  go  about  finding  all  these 
search  engines  and  databases? 


Once  you’ve  got  the  address  for  one,  it  can  get  you  to  others. 
But  a good  way  to  find  a list  of  general  search  engines  and 
databases  is  to  visit  an  Internet  website  directory  such  as 
Hotsheet®.  Here’s  the  URL: 

www.hotsheet.com 


The  panel  that  follows  shows  what  you’ll  find  there.  Note  that 
under  the  heading  Search  Portal  you’ll  find  a list  of  search 
engines,  directories,  and  other  useful  search  tools. 


■a  A 
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news  and  sports 

sports 

•CNWSI 

ESPN 

•FOX  Sports 
MLB 

NASCAR 
- NBA 
•NFL 

- PGATOUR 
> Sporting  News 

• SportsLine 

• Yi  Sports 

search  portal 


Aii-ln-One 

Dogpile 

FAST 

InFind 

Mamma 

MetaCravyler 

Search.com 


.S  .ta  1 


HOTSHEET.COM.INC. 


If  you  haven’t  had  an  opportunity  to  use  the  World  Wide  Web  to  search  for 
information,  you  should  do  your  best  to  arrange  to  use  a computer  with  an  Internet 
connection.  You’ll  find  these  computers  in  public  schools  and  public  libraries. 

Learn  to  use  search  engines  and  online  databases  to  find  the  information  that  you 
need.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did. 
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6.  Look  at  the  panel  that  follows  and  answer  the  questions  that  come  after  it. 


6!e  Edit  Fftvoriw  Xools  ^ ^ 

^ 1 ^Seajdi  ij^jPavoiftes  ^^^isEory  ^ 

JfiJxJ 

D 

JUj  ^^<30  I luiks 

IBaltaviga 

Do  your  TaMs  On-Line  www.canada.gc.ca 

Click  Herel 

Canada  vmmMS 

Avoid  Line  Uds 

Shoe  On-Line 

Search  Advanced  Search 

Find  diis:  | (iiiSSSil  I l^'^9uage  jxl 

Tip:  Try  using  wildcards* 

Find  Results  on:  a Canada  r world 

rt"  § News  ^ ^ Oovemment  ^ <511  ^flcuHure  ^ Heaffii 

Wl  f I#  Interim 

ALTAVISTA  COMPANY 


a.  Is  this  website  a search  engine  or  an  online  database  (or  directory)? 

b.  If  you  were  researching  an  important  current  event  for  a Social  Studies  report, 
which  of  the  categories  shown  would  you  click  on? 


■ ' Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section,2:  Activity  3 on  page  143. 


Internet 
Going  Further 


If  you  like  doing  research  on  the  Internet,  you’ve  probably  come  across  several 
excellent  websites  that  you  might  want  to  share  with  other  Grade  9 students.  Pretend 
that  you’re  writing  an  article  in  a magazine  for  teens.  List  five  to  ten  interesting 
websites  and  explain  why  students  should  take  the  time  to  visit  them. 


7.  To  finish  up  this  activity,  think  about 
how  you’ve  used  the  Internet  in  the 
past  to  do  research  (assuming  that 
you’ve  had  access  to  it).  Assess  the 
effectiveness  of  your  own  past  search 
tactics  and  suggest  a few  things  you 
can  do  now  that  will  make  your 
research  experiences  on  the  Web  more 
productive. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3 on  page  143. 
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} Further 


If  you  can  access  the  Internet  and  want  to  learn  a lot  more  about  how  it  works,  here’s 
an  excellent  website  operated  by  Warner  Brothers: 


Internet 


http://www.warnerbros.coin/ltti/homepage.html 


Don’t  be  fooled  by  the  cartoon  characters  you’ll  see  when 
you  get  to  this  site.  This  website  is  full  of  interesting 
information  about  the  Internet — and  it’s  fun  too.  Take  some 
time  with  this  site,  test  yourself  with  a quiz,  and  learn  all 
you  want  to  about  the  Internet. 

And  if  you  want  to  learn  even  more  about  the  Net,  here’s 
another  site  to  check  out: 


http  ://li  vinginternet.coni/ 


This  site  may  not  be  as  entertaining  as  the  Warner  Brothers  site,  but  it  has  a great  deal 
of  interesting  material  about  the  Web. 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  looked  into  doing  research  on  the  World  Wide  Web,  the  biggest 
library  in  existence.  You  saw  that  it’s  essential  to  critically  examine  the  information  at 
websites  because  the  authors  and  owners  of  many  websites  may  not  be  reliable 
sources  of  information.  You  should  also  learn  to  tune  out  the  advertising  you’ll  find  at 
many  sites.  And,  of  course,  you  should  always  be  aware  that  some  sites  serve  up 
propaganda,  pornography,  and  hatred.  Be  careful  and  cautious  about  the  sites  you 
access. 
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Conclusion 


In  this  section,  you’ve  examined  three  important  kinds  of  research:  conducting  an 
interview,  finding  material  in  a library,  and  discovering  information  on  the  World 
Wide  Web.  Today,  information  is  readily  available  to  anybody  who  can  read  and  who 
has  access  to  a library  or  the  Internet. 

Because  so  much  information  is  available,  it’s  extremely  important  to  be  a critical 
researcher.  You  must  look  carefully  at  all  sources  of  information  to  be  sure  that 
they’re  credible.  You  must  also  be  able  to  select  and  organize  information;  otherwise, 
you’ll  be  overwhelmed  with  huge  quantities  of  material,  which  may  confuse  and 
distract  you. 

In  the  next  section,  you’ll  learn  more  about  selecting  and  organizing  information  so 
that  you  can  share  it  with  others. 


Assignment  ^ 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  4A,  and  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 
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Reports — A Way  of  Sharing 
Knowledge 

Imagine  this  scene:  you’re  an  adult,  you’ve  launched  your  career,  and  you  find  yourself  at  the  front 
of  a room  full  of  business  executives,  professionals,  or  important  clients.  You’ve  been  asked  to  share 
some  of  your  expertise.  Now  you  begin  to  speak. 

What  happens  next?  Do  you  visualize  yourself  as  a competent,  interesting  speaker  who  gives  a 
polished  presentation?  Is  your  audience  focused  on  what  you’re  saying?  Or  are  you  badly  prepared, 
fidgeting  nervously,  and  stumbling  over  your  facts  and  figures? 

In  the  working  world,  many  people  frequently  find  themselves  in  situations  like  this  one.  Having 
knowledge  and  expertise  often  isn’t  enough.  You  must  also  know  how  to  select  information, 
organize  it,  and  present  it  effectively.  As  you  do  the  activities  in  this  section,  you’ll  be  working  on 
developing  skills  you’ll  need  once  you’ve  graduated  from  school  and  have  launched  your  career. 

When  you’ve  completed  this  section,  you  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  processes  involved  in 
preparing  a report.  You  should  be  able  to  isolate  a topic,  do  your  research,  make  an  outline,  write 
your  first  draft,  revise  and  edit  your  work,  and  prepare  a polished  copy  complete  with  a properly 
constructed  bibliography. 


Activity  1 : Researching  a Topic 


Did  you  enjoy  reading  the  science 
fiction  stories  in  Section  1 of  this 
module?  Are  you  interested  in  UFOs? 
Perhaps  if  space  isn’t  the  frontier  that 
interests  you,  you’re  more  curious 
about  the  ocean — another  frontier  that 
intrigues  many  explorers  and  scientists, 

It’s  a good  idea  to  think  now  about 
something  that  interests  you — 
something  you’d  like  to  learn  more 
about — because  in  this  section  you’re 
going  to  be  researching  and  writing  a 
report.  Now  that  you’ve  reviewed  how 
to  find  information,  you’re  ready  to 
select  a topic,  research  it,  and  present 
your  information.  What  should  your 
report  look  like? 


Many  magazine  articles  are,  in  fact,  reports.  Their  writers  have  chosen  a topic, 
done  research,  and  written  up  their  findings.  In  Module  1 of  this  course,  you 
looked  at  two  articles  in  Crossroads  that  are  really  reports — the  articles  on  robots 
and  underwater  research. 


Crossroads  9 


1. 


c.  Explain  how  Garrett  creates  an 
interesting  beginning. 


Turn  to  page  145  in  Crossroads  and  reread  the 
article  called  “Radical  Robots”  by  John  Garrett. 
As  you  read,  think  about  the  research  that  Garrett 
must  have  done  before  he  wrote  the  article. 


a. 

b. 


Where  do  you  think  that  John  Garrett 
obtained  information  for  his  article? 


Why  would  the  decision  have 
been  made  to  include 
photographs  with  this  article? 


d.  Does  this  article  have  a satisfactory  conclusion?  Explain  your  answer. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 on  page  143. 


\ 
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2.  Another  article  that  reports  information  is  “Undersea  Science”  by  Thomas  Potts 
(on  page  164  of  Crossroads).  You  read  this  article  as  an  SQ3R  exercise  in 
Module  1 . Reread  it  now,  and  think  about  how  Potts  may  have  acquired  the 
information  he  used  in  the  article. 


a.  How  do  you  think  Thomas  Potts  did  the  research  for  this  article? 

b.  How  has  Potts  organized  the  information  in  his  article? 

c.  Do  you  think  that  Potts  has  presented  his  research  in  an  interesting  way?  Why 
or  why  not? 


i^%ompare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 on  page  144. 


Authors  like  Thomas  Potts  and  John  Garrett  earn  their  living  by  doing  research  and 
writing  articles  on  interesting  topics.  They  may  know  nothing  about  a subject  before 
they  set  to  work,  but  by  the  time  they  do  their  writing,  they  can  produce  highly 
informative  and  interesting  reports.  You  can  use  articles  like  these  as  models  for  your 
own  report. 

Now  it’s  time  for  you  to  choose  a topic  to  research.  What 
interests  you?  Since  the  module  you’re  now  doing  focuses  on 
the  theme  of  exploring  frontiers,  you  might  be  interested  in 
one  of  the  following  topics: 

• the  career  of  a Canadian  astronaut 

• how  people  become  astronauts 

• the  International  Space  Station 

• unidentified  flying  objects 

• the  use  of  robots  in  space 

• undersea  exploration  of  wrecked  ships  like  the  Titanic,  Lusitania,  and  Bismarck 

Perhaps  you’re  interested  in  the  exploration  of  frontiers.  If  so,  you  could  do  some 
research  on  explorers  of  the  past  or  on  people  who  continue  to  push  into  new 
frontiers.  Here  are  a few  names  you  might  investigate: 

• Ferdinand  Magellan  • Captain  James  Cook  • Roald  Amundsen 

• Henry  Hudson  • Sir  John  Franklin  • Helen  Thayer 

Of  course,  you  might  find  other  frontiers  more  interesting — scientific  or  technological 
frontiers,  for  instance.  It’s  always  easier  to  do  research  and  write  a report  when  you’re 
genuinely  interested  in  your  subject.  Whatever  interests  you,  try  to  select  a topic  that 
arouses  your  curiosity.  You  may  want  to  use  a web  to  help  you  generate  ideas  about 
your  topic. 
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When  you’ve  come  up  with  a topic  that  you  want  to  research,  contact  your  teacher 
to  be  sure  that  he  or  she  considers  it  suitable.  Your  teacher  may  want  you  to  narrow  it 
down  or  change  it  in  some  way  before  you  begin  your  research. 


Should  we  decide  before  we  begin  to  research 
exactly  what  we  want  to  write  about? 


For  instance,  if  you’re  thinking  of  writing  about  explorations  for 
wrecked  ships,  you’ll  probably  find  so  much  material  you  won’t 
know  what  to  do  with  it  all.  When  you  see  this  happening, 
select  one  aspect  of  the  topic  that  you  can  adequately  deal 
with — perhaps,  for  example,  the  discovery  of  the  Titanic. 


You  can,  but  that  can  be  hard  to  do  when  you  haven’t  learned 
much  about  the  topic  yet.  Another  approach  is  to  start  to 
research  in  a general  area — say  the  International  Space 
Station — and  then  narrow  the  topic  down  as  you  learn  more 
and  gather  more  material. 

For  example,  if  you  choose  to  research  the  space  station,  you 
may  decide  to  focus  on  things  like 

• the  construction  of  the  space  station 

• the  history  of  the  space  station 

• how  astronauts  live  on  the  space  station 

• the  experiments  done  on  the  space  station 

• international  cooperation  on  the  space  station 


Be  careful  about  selecting  a topic  that’s  too  broad.  Whatever 
subject  interests  you,  remember  to  narrow  your  topic  down  to 
a size  you  can  handle  properly  in  a report. 


You’ve  probably  noticed  that  accompanying  this  module  is  a CD-ROM  titled 
Researching  and  Making  Presentations.  This  CD-ROM  is  to  be  used  only  with  this 
module,  and  shouldn’t  be  confused  with  the  English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM  that’s 
referenced  throughout  this  course. 

If  you  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive,  this  would  be  a good  time  to 
take  a first  look  at  Researching  and  Making  Presentations.  This  CD-ROM  offers  a 
great  deal  of  help  for  the  various  stages  of  putting  together  a report,  from  coming  up 
with  a focus  to  making  the  presentation. 
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The  material  on  the  CD-ROM  is  available  at  four  levels: 


• superpro 

• pro 

• ultraturbo 

• turbo 


Despite  their  names,  turbo  is  the  basic  level  and  ultraturbo 
the  next  up,  followed  by  pro  and,  at  the  top,  superpro.  Ont 
the  beauties  of  this  CD-ROM  is  that  you  can  check  out  th( 
four  levels  and  pick  the  one  most  appropriate  for  you.  Or, 
you  can  watch  two,  three,  or  even  all  four  levels  to  maximize 
what  you  can  learn.  Whenever  you’re  specifically  referred  to 
the  CD-ROM  in  this  section,  you’ll  be  referred  to  the 
ultraturbo  level,  a good  spot  for  many  Grade  9 students  to  start. 

But  if  you  feel  you  could  benefit  more  from  one  or  more  of  the 
other  levels,  by  all  means  move  up  or  down.  Once  you’ve  selected 
the  level  you  want  to  watch,  you  can  access  clips  on  different  aspects 
of  putting  together  a presentation. 

At  the  ultraturbo  level,  you  can  watch  clips  on  these  topics: 

• focus:  coming  up  with  a workable  topic  that  interests  you  and  getting  started  on 
the  research  project 

• collect:  accessing  appropriate  sources  and  doing  your  research 

• select:  doing  research  on  the  Internet 


• organize:  putting  the  pieces  of  the  presentation  together 

• present:  making  the  presentation,  complete  with  other  media  like  visual  aids 

Aside  from  giving  hints  on  how  to  accomplish  your  goals  at  each  stage  of  the  process, 
some  of  these  clips  provide  things  like  sample  research  planners,  how-to  hints,  and 
checklists.  These  can  be  printed  off  to  be  used  more  effectively. 


Right  now,  put  on  the  Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM  and  watch 
the  introduction.  Then  select  the  ultraturbo  level  and  watch  the  focus  clip.  (You  can 
select  the  clips  you  want  anytime,  but  once  you’ve  clicked  on  the  ultraturbo  button, 
the  focus  clip,  being  the  first  one,  should  start  automatically.)  Watch  the  clip  as  many 
times  as  you  wish;  it  should  help  you  ask  yourself  the  questions  that  will  help  you 
focus  on  a research  topic  that  interests  you.  Take  a look,  too,  at  the  sample  Research 
Planner  and  Research  Timelines;  you  may  find  them  useful. 
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When  you’ve  finished  this  clip,  you  may  want  to  watch  the  focus  clip  at  one  or  more 
of  the  other  levels.  Once  you’ve  got  all  you  can  out  of  this  part  of  the  CD-ROM, 
continue  with  question  3,  which  follows. 


3.  Take  some  time  now  to  decide  what  topic  you’d  like  to  research.  When  you’ve 
made  a decision,  and  confirmed  the  topic  with  your  teacher,  identify  the  topic  in 
your  notebook. 

After  you’ve  selected  your  topic — or  at  least  your  general  area  of  research — you 
should  try  to  list  your  purpose(s)  for  doing  research.  A good  way  to  establish  your 
purpose(s)  is  to  pose  questions  about  the  topic. 


4.  What  do  you  want  to  find  out  about  your  topic?  Write  down  as  many  questions  as 
you  can  that  you’d  like  to  find  answers  to. 


For  helpful  comments,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 on  page  144. 


As  you  discovered  in  Section  2,  you  can  find  information  in  many  places.  For 
example,  you  can  find  material  from 

• a library:  books,  periodicals,  CD-ROMs,  pamphlets,  reference  books,  and  so  on 

• the  World  Wide  Web 

• interviews  with  people  who  have  expertise 

• videos 

• television  and  radio 

• museums  and  galleries 

5.  Think  about  the  research  options  open  to  you.  Where  will  you  locate  information 
on  your  topic? 

mm.  For  helpful  comrrients,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  i on  page  144.  v ; ^ 


Strategies  H 


As  you  do  your  research,  it’s  important  to  take  notes.  Some 
people  prefer  to  use  note  cards  (or  recipe  or  file  cards)  for 
note  taking.  Other  people  use  sheets  of  paper.  The  advantage 
of  using  note  cards  is  that  when  you’re  writing  your  report, 
you  can  arrange  the  cards  in  the  order  you’d  like  your  report. 
You  can  also  discard  each  card  as  you  use  the  information  it 
contains.  If  you  use  sheets  of  paper,  you  may  have  to  “cut  and 
paste”  to  arrange  your  information.  And  you  may  have  to 
spread  papers  all  over  your  desk  and  onto  the  floor. 
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plagiarism 

using  someone 
else’s  words  or 
ideas  without 
acknowledgment 


rategies  Q i 


Whatever  method  you  choose,  be  sure  to  separate 
your  notes  on  each  information  source.  That  way, 
you  can  shuffle  things  around. 

Most  of  your  notes  should  be  a summary  in  your 
own  words  of  what  you  read.  In  fact,  you  should 
avoid  copying  passages  from  a source  unless  you 
intend  to  use  the  passage  as  a direct  quotation.  Of 
course,  it’s  easier  to  copy  than  to  summarize. 
However,  using  someone  else’s  words  without 
acknowledging  that  you  have  borrowed  them  is 
really  a form  of  theft  called  plagiarism. 


To  avoid  plagiarizing,  use  the  SQ3R  method  to  read,  but  be  sure  to  follow 
these  steps: 


Survey  the  text.  Divide  it  into  small  pieces 
(paragraphs  or  parts). 

Develop  questions  so  that  you’re  searching  for 
specific  information. 

Read  one  piece  of  the  text  at  a time. 

After  you’ve  finished  reading,  think  about  what 
you’ve  read. 


Make  notes,  summarizing  the  main  points  in  your  own  words.  Don’t  look 
at  the  original  text  as  you’re  making  your  summary. 

If  necessary,  verify  (check  for  accuracy)  that  your  notes  are  correct  by 
rereading  the  text.  You  may  also  need  to  check  the  spelling  of  special 
words  or  terms. 


Go  ahead  to  the  next  piece  of  text  and  repeat  the  procedure. 
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As  you  do  your  research,  it’s  also  essential  to  maintain  an  accurate  record  of  the 
sources  of  your  information.  Depending  on  what  your  source  is,  write  the  following 
information  at  the  top  of  each  card  or  sheet  of  paper: 


If  you  conduct  an  interview,  record 

• the  name  of  the  person 

• the  date  of  interview 

If  you  read  a book,  record 

• the  author’s  name 

• the  book’s  title 

• the  publisher 

• the  place  and  date  of  publication 

• the  call  number 


If  you  read  an  article  in  a newspaper  or  magazine,  record 


Most  magazines 
have  a volume  and 
number  for  each 
issue.  These  are 
generally  put  on  the 
cover  and  in  the 
Table  of  Contents. 


• the  writer’s  name 

• the  title  of  the  article 

• the  title  of  the  magazine  or  newspaper 

• the  date  of  publication 

• the  volume  and  number 

• the  page  number(s)  of  the  article 

• the  call  number  (if  there  is  one) 
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If  you  read  an  article  in  an  encyclopedia,  record 

• the  author’s  name  (if  it’s  given) 

• the  title  of  the  article  or  entry 

• the  title  of  the  encyclopedia 

• the  date  of  publication 


If  you  view  a film  or  videotape,  record 


• the  title 

• the  director  and/or  distributor 

• the  release  date 

• the  location  of  the  source  of  the  video 


If  you  obtain  information  from  a website,  record 

• the  author’s  name  (if  given) 

• the  title 

• the  source  of  the  information 

• the  date  posted 

• the  website  address 

Here’s  an  example  of  a student’s  note  card  showing  research  for  a report  on  the  space 
shuttle: 


Menta  B(mda/i,  UtO'  S'Ci/dk 

l(£4^  f99^ 


629 A50092  H&n  (mn-jjictixm) 


I 
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As  you’re  doing  your  research,  you  may  come  across 
some  sentences  that  seem  very  important  to  you. 
Sometimes  you  may  wish  to  use  them  in  direct 
quotations  in  your  report.  If  so,  be  sure  that  you 
record  the  writer’s  name  and  the  page  number  of  each 
quotation  so  that  you  or  anyone  reading  your  report 
can  locate  this  text  again. 


You  must  also  be  careful  to  copy  the  quotation 
accurately.  If  the  quotation  is  long,  you  may  wish  to 
omit  some  words.  Use  an  ellipsis  to  show  where  you’ve  left  out  words.  However,  it’s 
important  that  the  quotation  can  be  clearly  understood;  so  be  careful  not  to  leave  out 
words  that  are  essential  for  meaning. 


Here’s  an  example  of  a student’s  note  card  containing  a direct  quotation  that  the 
student  intends  to  use  in  his  or  her  report: 


UJiLum,  Sfiace  ^ludiU 
Vlicmud,  Jl(md&n  f9S6 


“At  tka  dtacp,  72  6£<xpi^Ja^  aljte^  launck,  jjlamel  ofypmml  cmund  tk& 


GUcdlmc^  eM/^uljjeJL. . . Ojj’  GkxiileHcjm,  tke^  a 

0^  deJmd^  mia  Ute^  oold  Atlcu^ko  lacde^.  p.  f2f 


_i During  your  research,  remember  that  you’ll  have  to  report 

bibliography%^>  the  sources  of  your  information  in  a bibliography.  A 
a list  of  sources  bibliography  is  a list  of  sources  of  information  placed  at 
of  information  in  g^d  of  your  report, 

a report 

Your  bibliography  makes  your  report  credible  because  it 
shows  how  current  and  how  reliable  your  information  is. 

It  also  shows  that  you’ve  really  done  your  research,  and  it 
directs  readers  who  are  interested  to  the  sources  you  used 
so  they  can  learn  even  more  if  they  want  to. 

Once  you’ve  finished  your  research,  you’ll  be  using  the  information  you’ve  recorded 
at  the  top  of  your  cards  or  sheets  of  paper  to  make  your  bibliography.  But  right  now, 
it’s  time  to  focus  on  your  search  for  information. 
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At  this  point,  your  job  is  to  do  the  research  you’ll  have  to  do  for  your  report.  Take  all 
the  time  you’ll  need  to  do  your  research. 

If  you’d  first  like  to  learn  more  about  the  research  processes  covered  in  this  activity, 
you’ll  find  additional  information  in  your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook.  Check  Section  6:  Locating  Information. 


^D-ROM  ‘ 0 \ 


If  you  have  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive,  watch  the  segment  titled  “Recording 
Information  for  a Report”  on  the  English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM.  It  will  give  you 
other  ideas  for  recording  and  organizing  your  information. 


}D-ROM 


Another  helpful  source  you  can  access  at  this  time 
(if  you  have  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive)  is  the 
CD-ROM  that  accompanies  this  module:  Researching 
and  Making  Presentations.  If  you  have  the  necessary 
equipment,  you’ve  already  watched  the  first  clip  at  the 
ultraturbo  level:  “focus.”  At  this  point,  you  can  watch 
the  next  two  clips:  “collect”  and  “select.” 


These  clips  focus  on  the  research  process,  offering  hints  when  it  comes  to  finding  and 
using  appropriate  sources.  The  “select”  clip  looks  specifically  at  using  electronic 
sources  on  the  Internet.  If  you’d  like  more  information  on  using  print  sources,  take  a 
look  at  the  “select”  clip  at  the  turbo  level. 

Note  the  printable  how-to  hints  page  that  comes  with  the  ultraturbo  level’s  “select” 
clip;  it  offers  a number  of  things  to  pay  attention  to  whenever  you’re  evaluating  any 
source  of  information. 
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Try  to  use  a variety  of  sources  in  your  research.  For  example,  don’t  depend  on  an 
encyclopedia.  While  this  can  be  one  of  your  sources,  your  research  could  also  include 
information  from  a book,  a periodical  (newspaper  or  magazine),  and/or  a website  (if 
you  have  access  to  the  Internet). 

Of  course,  you  may  locate  as  many  sources  of  information  as  you  wish.  In  your 
Assignment  Booklet,  you’ll  be  asked  to  submit  your  note  cards  or  papers  with  your 
report  to  show  that  you’ve  done  research.  For  this  assignment,  you’re  expected  to  use 
at  least  three  different  types  of  sources. 


6.  a.  Before  finishing  up  this  activity,  think  about  how  you’ve  approached  doing 
research  for  reports  in  the  past.  Have  you  just  headed  for  an  encyclopedia,  or 
have  you  searched  in  other  sources?  Do  you  make  proper  notes  when 
researching,  or  do  you  copy  material  word  for  word?  Do  you,  perhaps, 
plagiarize  other  people’s  work  by  passing  off  their  words  as  your  own?  Be 
honest  in  your  response. 

b.  Now  suggest  three  things  you  can  do  differently  to  improve  the  way  you 
approach  a research  paper. 


Compare  you 


ises  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Sectiori  3:  Activity  1 on  page  144. 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  reread  two  articles  that  reported  information.  As  well,  you’ve 
chosen  a topic  that  you’re  interested  in  researching,  set  a purpose  for  your  research, 
and  done  your  research.  You’ve  also  recorded  information  from  each  source  so  that 
you  can  make  a bibliography  in  your  report. 


What  if  I haven’t  got  my  research  finished  yet? 


h 


If  you  have’t  yet  done  your  research,  make  sure  you  complete 
it  before  proceeding  to  the  next  activity.  There,  you’ll  be 
organizing  your  information  to  make  an  effective  report. 

If  you  have  questions  or  difficulties,  get  in  touch 
with  your  teacher. 
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Activity  2:  Writing,  Revising,  and  Editing  Your  Report 


How  did  your  research  go?  Are  you  ready  to  begin  the  process  of  turning  the  material 
you’ve  acquired  into  a report? 


• You’ve  chosen  a topic. 


• You’ve  created  several  questions  on  the  topic  to  set  yourself  a purpose  for 
research. 

. 

• You’ve  found  information  on  your  topic  and  made  notes  to  help  you 
remember. 


• You’ve  limited  your  topic  if  you  saw  that  you  were  finding  too  much 
information. 


Preparing  to  Write 

Do  you  remember  what  you  studied  about  the  writing  process  in  Module  1 ? Think 
about  the  following  questions  before  you  begin  to  draft  your  report. 


What  is  my  role  as  a writer? 


Because  you’ve  researched  the  topic,  you  now 
have  some  expertise.  Depending  on  the  amount  of 
research  you’ve  done,  you  should  have  acquired 
some  authority  as  a knowledgeable  person. 


What  is  the  purpose  of  this  report? 


Obviously,  you  want  to  share  the  information  in  an 
interesting  way.  You  may  also  have  discovered 
something  controversial,  and  you  may  want  to  persuade 
your  audience  that  your  viewpoint  on  this  issue  is  the 
right  one. 


Who  is  the  audience? 


The  principal  audience  for  this  report  is  the  teacher 
who  will  be  reading  and  assessing  it,  though  you’ll 
also  be  sharing  it  with  others — family  members 
and/or  neighbours.  But,  because  your  teacher  will 
be  the  primary  audience,  you  should  bear  this  in 
mind  as  you  write. 


As  well,  you  must  assume  that  the  people  who  will  read  the  report  or  listen  to 
it  as  it’s  presented  have  less  knowledge  about  the  subject  than  you  do. 
Consequently,  you’ll  have  to  explain  your  information  carefully  and  clearly. 
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What  tone  do  I want  to  convey? 


Knowing  who  your  audience  is  should  go  a long  way  to 
determining  the  tone  of  your  report.  Since  you’re 
writing  first  and  foremost  for  your  teacher,  you’ll  likely 
want  to  choose  a somewhat  more  formal  tone  than  you 
would  if  you  were  writing  principally  for  your  friends. 


Remember,  if  you  write  in  a very  informal  way,  using  / {r- 

slang  or  colloquial  expressions,  you  may  give  the 
impression  that  you’re  not  serious  about  your  topic.  On 
the  other  hand,  a very  serious  tone  may  result  in  a dull  report.  You’ll  need  to 
present  your  information  in  such  a way  that  your  audience  accepts  your 
expertise  but  also  enjoys  reading  the  results  of  your  research.  Sometimes,  a 
little  bit  of  humour  helps  your  report  become  more  interesting.  But  be 
cautious!  Your  main  purpose  is  to  inform — ^not  to  entertain. 


• What,  along  with  writing,  should  I include  in  my 
report? 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  in  part  on  how 
you  present  the  report.  If  you’re  writing  a report 
intended  for  others  to  read,  you’ll  be  limited  to 
what  can  be  included  in  a print  document.  You 
may  want  to  include  things  like  tables,  graphs, 
diagrams,  and  photographs.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you’re  preparing  a report  that  you’ll  present  orally,  you  can  include  other 
items,  such  as  a video,  artifacts,  transparencies,  or  an  audiotape. 

In  the  case  of  your  report,  you’re  going  to  be  preparing  something  that  will  be 
read,  but  you’re  also  going  to  be  asked  to  present  it  orally.  Bear  this  in  mind 
as  you  do  your  writing.  You’ll  be  getting  pointers  on  an  oral  presentation  in 
Activity  4. 


1.  In  your  notebook,  respond  to  each  of  the  questions  in  the  preceding  list.  Think 
about  each  one,  and  do  your  best  to  answer  it.  It’s  important  to  know  precisely 
what  you’re  doing  before  getting  started. 

jf  : ^ . . " A 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2 on  page  145.  ^ 
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Making  an  Outline 

Now  you’re  almost  ready  to  draft  your  report.  As  you  saw  in  Module  1,  it’s  a good 
idea  to  prepare  an  outline  before  you  start.  You’ll  find  it  much  easier  to  write  the 
report  if  you’re  working  from  an  outline. 


Crossroads  9 


Your  research  should  help  you  to  see  how  to  divide  your  topic  into  several  subtopics, 
which  will  form  the  different  parts  of  your  report.  Look  again  at  “Undersea  Science” 
by  Thomas  Potts  on  page  164  of  Crossroads.  Potts  may  well  have  used  an  outline  that 
looked  like  this: 


Introduction 

1 . The  Underwater  Landscape 

• how  Aquarius  looks 

• how  scientists  get  to  Aquarius 

2.  Welcome  Aboard 

• the  interior  of  Aquarius the  wet  porch 

• the  entry  lock 

• the  main  lock 

3.  Keeping  in  Touch 

• how  Aquarius  is  connected  to  the  outer  world 

• how  information  is  transferred  from  Aquarius  to  the  outer  world 

4.  Living  on  the  Bottom 

• the  disadvantages  of  doing  research  from  submersibles  and  scuba 

5.  Aquarius  Monitoring  the  Environment 

• the  research  on  coral  reefs  done  by  Aquarius 

6.  How  Aquanauts  Stay  Down  So  Long 

• the  advantage  of  doing  research  from  Aquarius 

7.  Decompression 

• how  researchers  deal  with  decompression  when  leaving  the  Aquarius 

• comparison  of  human  body  with  a balloon 
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I As  you  can  see,  some  of  the  parts  of  Potts’  report  have  only  one  main  idea.  Also, 

Potts’  article,  as  it’s  printed  in  your  textbook,  has  no  conclusion.  This  article  is  very 
likely  an  excerpt  from  Potts’  original  work.  Of  course,  to  be  effective,  your  report 
; should  have  a strong  conclusion. 


2.  Your  task  now  is  to  create  an  outline  for  your  report.  For  a 5 00- word  report,  you 
should  plan  on  approximately  five  or  six  body  paragraphs.  Also,  be  sure  to 
include  an  introduction  and  conclusion.  In  the  Assignment  Booklet,  you’ll  be 
asked  to  include  your  outline  along  with  your  report. 


For  helpful  suggestions,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2 on  page  145. 


\ 
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If  you  want  more  information  on  how  to  create  an  outline,  go  back  to  Module  1 and 
reread  Section  3.  Your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  also  has 
suggestions  on  writing  outlines.  Check  Section  3:  Writing  Effectively. 


And  remember  that  once  you  start  writing,  you  don’t  have  to 
stick  rigidly  to  your  outline  if  better  ideas  occur  to  you.  Think  of 
the  outline  as  a road  map:  it  helps  you  plan  your  trip,  but  if  you 
find  a better  route  while  you’re  driving,  there’s  no  reason  why 
you  shouldn’t  take  it. 


thesis 

the  main  (or 
controlling)  idea 
of  an  essay  or 
report 

thesis  N. 

statement 

a statement 
explicitly  stating 
the  main  idea  of 
an  essay  or  report 

i 


The  Thesis  Statement 

When  you  wrote  your  essay  in  Module  1,  you  learned  that  you  should  have  a thesis. 
A report  also  needs  a thesis.  Your  thesis  is  your  main  idea.  The  thesis  is  usually 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  introduction. 

In  determining  your  thesis,  ask  yourself  these  questions: 

• What  is  the  most  important  idea  that  I want  to  share  in  this  report? 

• What  idea  do  I want  my  audience  to  remember? 

These  questions  may  help  you  to  develop  your  thesis  statement — the  statement  of 
your  main  idea.  Suppose  that  your  research  question  is,  “Are  UFOs  aliens  from  outer 
space?”  Here  are  two  possible  thesis  statements  for  a report: 


• Although  many  people  believe  that  UFOs  carry  visitors  from  outer  space,  it’s 
more  likely  that  UFOs  are  unexplained  visual  sightings  of  experimental  aircraft. 

• Since  the  military  and  government  have  not  satisfactorily  explained  UFOs,  it 
seems  likely  that  UFOs  are  unidentified  spacecraft  from  outer  space. 
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Remember  that  your  thesis  shouldn’t  be  stated  in  the 
first  sentence  of  your  report.  In  fact,  your  introduction 
should  lead  to,  and  end  with,  a statement  of  your  thesis. 

Here’s  an  example  (the  thesis  statement  has  been 
highlighted): 

Every  year  all  across  the  continent,  people  claim  to  have  spotted  unidentified 
flying  objects  in  the  skies.  That  UFOs  exist  seems  clear,  but  what  they  are  is  a 
mystery.  Are  they  alien  spacecraft,  or  are  they,  perhaps,  simply  sightings  of 
experimental  aircraft?  Both  explanations  have  been  suggested,  but  since  the 
military  and  government  have  not  satisfactorily  explained  UFOs,  it  seems 
likely  that  UFOs  are,  in  fact,  unidentified  spacecraft  from  outer  space. 


3.  Bearing  in  mind  what  you’ve  learned  about  theses  and  thesis  statements,  write  a 
thesis  statement  for  your  report.  Note  that  you  won’t  necessarily  have  to 
reproduce  this  statement  exactly  as  you’ve  written  it  in  the  introduction  of  the 
report;  the  chief  reason  for  writing  it  now  is  to  clarify  in  your  own  mind  just  what 
it  is  you  want  to  say  in  your  report. 


■ mm-r- 

I your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Sectioi 
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Citing  Your  Sources 

As  you  draft  your  report,  you’ll  probably  want  to  include 
direct  quotations  from  some  of  your  sources  of 
information.  It’s  very  important  not  to  plagiarize  when 
you’re  writing  a report. 

Plagiarizing,  if  you  recall  from  Activity  1 , means  copying 
another  person’s  words  and  ideas  without  giving  credit  to 
that  person.  If  you  copy  a sentence  or  a term  of  phrase,  a 
chart,  a diagram,  or  an  illustration,  you  must 
acknowledge  the  source  it  came  from. 


citing 

giving  credit  to 
those  people 
whose  words  and 
ideas  you  use  in 
an  essay  or  report 


To  avoid  plagiarizing,  you  must  give  credit  to  all  people 
whose  words  and  ideas  you’ve  used.  You  do  this  by  citing 
your  sources.  When  you  cite  the  source  of  your  information 
you  signal  your  audience  that  you’re  an  honest  researcher 
who  acknowledges  the  contributions  of  other  people’s 
words  and  ideas. 
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You  may  do  your  citations  in  many  ways. 


• Generally,  you  can  mention  the  author  of  the  source  and  the  page  number(s) 
where  you  found  the  words  or  ideas.  Here’s  an  example  of  a citation: 


According  to  Andrew  Phillips,  Canadian  astronaut  Julie  Payette  has 
become  a well-known  and  respected  Canadian  (62). 


This  citation  tells  the  reader  that  you  obtained  this  information  from  Andrew 
Phillips  on  page  62  of  a text.  To  find  the  name  of  the  text,  the  reader  will  look  at 
the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  report. 


If  you  want  to  quote  the  author  directly  (that  is,  to  use 
author’s  exact  words),  set  up  your  citation  like  this: 


As  Andrew  Phillips  says  in  a recent  article  in 
Maclean's,  Julie  Payette’s  flight  “aboard  the 
space  shuttle  Discovery  made  her  a Canadian 
hero,  and  a superstar  in  her  native  Quebec”  (62). 


Again,  to  find  further  information  about  the  article, 
the  reader  can  check  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the 
report. 

If  you  obtain  information  from  a source  that  doesn’t 
provide  an  author’s  name,  use  this  method  to  cite  the 
source: 


Astronaut  Julie  Payette,  the  eighth  Canadian  to  go  into  orbit,  is  an 
engineer,  pianist,  linguist,  and  athlete  {Maclean's,  62). 


Note  that  the  name  of  the  source  is  given.  Further  information  (such  as  date, 
issue,  and  so  on)  would  be  provided  in  the  bibliography. 
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Your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  more  information  on  citing 
sources  and  incorporating  quotations  into  your  report.  Check  Section  4: 
Communicating  in  Writing. 


Be  sure  that  you  never  copy  directly  from  any  source  of  information  unless  you  give 
credit  to  that  source. 
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I’m  a bit  confused.  Does  this  mean  that  every  single  point  I make 
in  a report  has  to  be  cited?  That  would  get  awfully  messy, 
wouldn’t  it?  I don’t  think  I’ve  ever  read  anything  where  the  writer 
did  that. 


Good  question.  If  you’re  using  a direct  quotation  rather  than 
putting  something  into  your  own  words,  it  always  has  to  be 
cited.  However,  it  gets  a bit  murkier  when  it  comes  to 
anything  else.  Facts  and  figures  that  are  general  knowledge 
or  that  anyone  could  easily  find  out  needn’t  be  cited. 
However,  unusual  facts,  as  well  as  people’s  individual  ideas 
and  opinions,  should  be  cited. 


So,  if  I say  that  Julie  Payette  is  a Canadian — or  the  eighth 
Canadian  in  space — I don’t  have  to  cite  that.  But  if  I say  that 
so-and-so  considers  her  a role  model  for  girls  across  Canada, 
I do.  Is  that  right? 


That’s  right.  And  here’s  a rule  of  thumb;  whenever  you’re  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  to  cite  your  source,  cite  it. 


4.  When  writing  reports  in  the  past,  have  you  ever 
plagiarized  the  words  or  ideas  of  others,  either 
deliberately  or  unwittingly? 

If  so,  what  should  you  do  in  future  to  ensure  that  this 
won’t  happen  again? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2 on  page  145. 


\ 
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Writing,  Revising,  and  Editing  the  First  Draft 


5.  Now  it’s  time  to  get  to  work  and  complete  the  draft  of 
your  report.  Use  a computer  if  you  can  because  you’ll 
find  revising  and  editing  a report  much  easier  if  you  can 
work  on  an  electronic  copy.  You  should  be  aware  that 
your  draft  must  be  submitted  for  assessment  along 
with  your  polished  copy. 


Revising 

After  you’ve  written  your  report,  you’ll  have  to 
revise  and  edit  it.  In  Module  1,  you  saw  that  revision  refers  to  improving  the  content 
of  your  writing.  When  you  revise  your  report,  you  should  think  about  what  you’ve 
written  and  how  you’ve  written  it. 


rategies 


Here’s  a checklist  to  help  you  with  the  revision  process: 


Have  1 created  an  interesting  introduction? 

1 

Do  1 present  a clear  thesis  statement  for  my  audience? 

Are  my  body  paragraphs  organized  in  a logical  way? 

Have  1 achieved  coherence  by  means  of  such  techniques  as  transitional 
expressions  so  that  my  audience  can  move  easily  from  one  paragraph  to 
the  next? 

1 

! 

Have  1 cited  the  sources  of  my  information? 

Have  1 used  quotation  marks  around  all  words  that  I’ve  quoted  directly? 

Have  1 created  a strong  conclusion? 

! 

I 
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If  you’re  unsure  what  any  of  these  questions  mean,  refer  again  to  Module  1 and/or 
your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  Check  Section  3:  Writing 
Effectively  and  Section  4:  Communicating  in  Writing. 


6.  a. 


Now  find  a writing  partner — someone  you  can  trust 
to  take  the  time  to  do  a thorough  job  and  give  you 
some  useful  feedback.  Ask  your  partner  to  read 
your  draft  to  see  if  you’ve  presented  your 
information  clearly  and  effectively.  If  your 
writing  partner  asks  questions  about  the 
information  you’ve  supplied,  you  may  need 
to  explain  some  things  more  carefully,  add 
details,  improve  coherence,  or  make  other 
sorts  of  changes. 
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b.  After  your  writing  partner  has  critiqued  your  work,  do  your  revisions.  You  may 
need  to  add  or  delete  words  and  information,  reorder  sentences  or  paragraphs, 
or  substitute  different  words  and  sentences. 


Handbook  . 


Editing 

After  your  revision  is  complete,  it’s  time  to  edit  your  report  to  be  sure  that  your 
writing  is  correct.  Refer  to  your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook 
whenever  necessary  when  editing  for  correctness.  Check  the  appropriate  section  for 
your  concern:  use  the  Table  of  Contents  or  index.  You  should  also  have  a dictionary 
readily  available — either  in  print  or  online. 


7.  a.  Reread  your  report,  and  look  for  errors  in 


• spelling  (especially  homonyms) 

• punctuation 

• capitalization 


Since  Module  1,  you’ve  studied  a few  things 
about  sentence  structure.  Bearing  this  material 
in  mind,  reread  your  report  once  again  and 
look  for  such  problems  as 


• sentence  fragments 

• run-on  sentences 

• overuse  of  the  conjunction  and 

• boring  repetition  of  words 

• lack  of  variety  in  sentence  structure 

• confusing  sentences 


b.  Finally,  you  should  edit  your  report  for  errors  in  grammar,  which  can  occur  in 
several  ways.  In  future  modules,  you’ll  learn  more  about  errors  involving 
verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  pronouns.  The  activity  that  comes  next  will 
explain  how  to  recognize  problems  in  an  area  that  presents  difficulties  for 
many  students — subject- verb  agreement. 


I 

! 


E Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2 on  page  145. 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  accomplished  a great  deal.  You’ve  organized  your  information 
into  an  outline,  and  you’ve  seen  how  to  cite  sources  of  information  so  you  won’t  be 
guilty  of  plagiarism.  You’ve  gone  on  to  write  the  first  draft  of  your  report,  and  you’ve 
revised  and  edited  that  first  draft.  In  the  following  activity,  you’ll  get  some  help  with 
the  editing  process  in  the  area  of  agreement  between  subjects  and  verbs. 


i 


I 
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Activity  3:  Subject-Verb  Agreement 


Friends!  Some  days  you  agree; 
other  days  you  just  can’t  seem  to 
get  along.  While  there  are  no 
“rules”  about  agreement  in 
friendship,  there  are  rules  for 
subject- verb  agreement  in 
sentences. 

The  two  things  that  every  sentence 
(well,  almost  every  sentence)  must 
have  are  a subject  and  a verb. 

If  you’re  uncertain  about  these 
terms,  you  should  go  back  and 
review  Module  2:  Section  3. 

Every  sentence  that  you  write, 
except  for  some  exclamatory 
sentences  (and  imperative 
sentences  with  an  understood  or 
implied  subject),  should  have  a subject  and  a verb.  In  fact,  when  you  combine  clauses 
with  conjunctions,  your  sentences  may  have  several  subjects  and  verbs  because  each 
clause  has  its  own  subject  and  verb.  Here’s  an  example: 

Even  when  Julie  Payette  was  a school  student,  she  wanted  to  be  an  astronaut. 

subject  verb  subject  verb 


The  subject  of  a sentence  is  who  or  what  the  sentence  is  about.  Usually,  the  subject 
consists  of  a noun  or  pronoun  or  more  than  one  noun  or  pronoun.  The  verb  is  the 
action  word  or  words  in  the  sentence,  or  the  word  showing  existence  or  being. 
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singular 


indicating  only 
one  thing 


plural 


indicating  more 
than  one  thing 


If  you  don’t  remember  how  to  find  subjects  and  verbs  in  sentences,  go  back  and 
review  Module  2:  Section  3.  You  can  also  find  information  about  subjects  and  verbs 
in  your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  Check  Section  3:  Writing 
Effectively. 


In  most  sentences,  it’s  easy  to  choose  the  correct  verb 
to  use  with  the  subject.  If  you’ve  spoken  English  all 
of  your  life,  in  most  instances  you’ll  instinctively  use 
a singular  verb  with  a singular  subject,  and  a plural 
verb  with  a plural  subject.  In  fact,  you  may  do  this  so 
naturally  that  you’ve  never  even  noticed  how  different 
the  forms  of  verbs  can  be  when  they  accompany 
singular  or  plural  subjects. 


I Section  3:  Reports — A Way  of  Sharing  Knowledge 
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Look  at  the  sentences  in  the  following  table  to  see  the  difference  between  singular 
and  plural  subjects  and  verbs.  The  subjects  are  in  boldface  and  the  verbs  are  in  italics. 


COMPARING  SINGULAR  AND  PLURAL 


Singular  Subjects  and  Verbs  Plural  Subjects  and  Verbs 


1 am  a friend  of  hers. 

1 We  are  friends  of  hers. 

He  is  my  coach. 

j They  are  my  coaches. 

She  wants  to  visit  London.  ‘ 

i You  want  to  visit  London. 

It  does  not  work  well.  i 

r They  do  not  work  very  well. 

My  aunt  believes  in  astrology.  ’ i 

1 My  aunts  believe  in  astrology. 

Clara  makes  excellent  cakes.  ' , ‘ ; 

1 ' Clara  and  Cal  make  excellent  cakes. 

Jacques  studies  very  hard. 

: Jacques  and  Mike  sfL/c/y  very  hard.  . 

Everyone  likes  pizza.  ■ 

1 Ail  the  guests //7ce  pizza. 

Somebody  needs  help. 

Several  people  need  help. 

Neither  one /s  available. 

i Both  assistants  are  not  available. 

Either  Kay  or  Roy  is  able  to  drive. 

Both  Kay  and  Roy  are  able  to  drive. 

: None  of  the  boys  is  willing  to  assist. 

Several  of  the  boys  are  willing  to  assist. 

; One  of  the  nurses  has  offered  to  help. 

Some  of  the  nurses  have  offered  to  help. 

However,  people  do  make  mistakes  with  subject-verb  agreement.  For  example,  in 
some  sentences,  the  subject  and  verb  are  separated  by  other  words  and  phrases. 
Consequently,  it’s  easy  to  forget  whether  the  subject  is  singular  or  plural. 

1.  In  the  sentences  that  follow,  the  subjects  are  singular,  not  plural  (one  set  of  dishes, 
one  prime  minister,  one  student,  one  group,  and  one  glass).  Therefore,  the  verbs 
should  be  singular.  In  your  notebook,  correct  the  verbs  in  the  sentences  so  that 
they  agree  with  their  subjects.  (The  subjects  have  been  bolded  to  help  you  out.) 

a.  A good  set  of  dishes  are  expensive. 

b.  The  prime  minister,  along  with  several 
assistants,  visit  Calgary  tomorrow. 

c.  Each  of  the  students  sell  tickets. 

d.  There  are  a group  of  boys  in  the  hallway. 


e.  One  of  the  glasses  have  a crack. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Ap^ndix,  Section  3:  Activity  3 on  page  146. 
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2.  Here  are  some  more  sentences.  Again,  think  about  their  subjects.  In  these 

sentences,  the  subjects  are  plural,  not  singular.  Each  sentence  is  about  more  than 
one  person  or  thing.  As  a result,  the  verbs  should  be  plural  as  well. 

Correct  the  verbs  in  the  sentences  so  that  they  agree  with  their  subjects.  (The 
subjects  have  been  bolded.) 

a.  The  teachers  and  the  principal  meets  every  Tuesday. 

b.  At  the  end  of  the  report  is  a glossary  and  bibliography. 

c.  Here  is  my  notebook  and  textbook. 

d.  Has  Oren  and  Doris  returned  the  key? 

e.  Is  Uncle  Fred  and  Aunt  Mary  coming  next  week? 

f.  Neither  of  the  girls  have  arrived. 

g.  There’s  four  people  going  with  me. 

h.  Each  of  the  students  have  finished  the  test. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3 on  page  146. 


trategies 


\ 


If  you’re  uncertain  about  subject- verb  agreement,  here’s  a tip  to  help  you: 

• Use  a singular  verb  when  the  subject  means  he,  she,  or  it. 

• Use  a plural  verb  when  the  subject  means  they. 


Check  your  understanding  of  subject-verb  agreement  more 
thoroughly  by  doing  the  exercise  that  follows. 
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3.  Copy  each  of  the  following  sentences.  Identify  the  subject,  and  choose  the  correct 
verb.  (If  you  need  help,  try  looking  at  the  examples  in  the  table  you  encountered 
earlier  in  the  activity.) 

a.  The  first  collection  of  short  stories  and  plays  (is/are)  the  best. 

b.  High  levels  of  air  pollution  (causes/  cause)  damage  to  our  lungs. 

c.  Kathy  and  Ernst  (is/are)  planning  a party. 

d.  (Does/Do)  Colleen  and  her  son  agree  with  you? 

e.  Neither  the  student  nor  the  teacher  (believes/believe)  her. 

f.  Each  of  the  girls  (has/have)  asked  to  attend  the  concert. 

g.  Someone  in  the  group  (knows/know)  the  answer. 

h.  There  (is/are)  a test  booklet  and  answer  sheet  for  everyone. 

i.  The  president,  as  well  as  the  club  members,  (works/work)  very  hard. 

j.  Essential  to  any  camping  trip  (is/are)  a sleeping  bag  and  an  air  mattress. 

your  responses  With  thoseln  the  Appendix,  Sectioi^gAglvit^  3 on  pQ0g  1 
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If  you  had  difficulty  doing  this  exercise,  review  the  rules  of  subject- verb  agreement  in 
your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  Check  Section  3:  Writing 
Effectively. 


Strategies 


Sometimes  I get  confused  about  just  what  the  subject  of  a 
sentence  is.  For  instance,  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  last 
exercise,  is  the  subject  collection  or  stories  and  plays? 


I 


You’re  not  alone  there;  it’s  easy  to  get  confused,  especially 
when  you’re  speaking.  But  when  you’re  writing,  and  you  have 
lots  of  time,  just  think  carefully  about  precisely  what  the  verb 
is  connected  to.  In  that  first  sentence,  for  example,  it’s  the 
collection  that’s  the  subject  of  the  verb.  Stories  and  plays 
simply  tells  you  what  sort  of  a collection  it  is. 
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Bearing  in  mind  what  you’ve  done  in  this  activity,  reread  your  report  once  more  to  see 
if  you’ve  followed  the  rules  of  subject- verb  agreement.  If  you  get  confused,  simply 
ask  yourself  exactly  what  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is.  Once  you’re  sure  of  that,  it 
should  be  clear  what  form  of  the  verb  to  use. 

In  this  activity,  you’ve  thought  about  the  rules  of  subject- verb  agreement — something 
that  should  help  you  in  your  future  writing  and  speech.  The  next  activity  will  show 
you  how  to  polish  and  present  your  report  so  as  to  maximize  the  effect  it  will  have  on 
your  audience. 


Activity  4:  Presenting  a Report 


Good  news!  Your  report  is  almost  finished!  Now  that  you’ve  revised  and  edited  it, 
your  only  remaining  task  is  to  make  a polished  copy  to  submit  for  assessment  in 
Assignment  Booklet  4B.  But  just  what  should  your  polished  copy  look  like? 


andbook 


The  Title  Page 

Most  reports  have  a title  and  a separate  title  page.  For  English  Language  Arts  9, 
you’re  expected  to  make  a separate  title  page  for  your  reports.  Check  Section  3: 
Writing  Effectively  in  your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  if  you’re 
not  sure  how  to  create  a title  page.  A title  page  usually  has  the  following  information: 

• the  complete  title  (often  centred  on  the  page) 

• your  name 

• the  class  or  course  name 

• the  date  on  which  the  paper  is  submitted 
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Yes,  and  for  your  footers  as  well,  if  you’re  using  them. 
Sans-serif  fonts  stand  out  and  they  look  clean  and  sharp; 
however,  they  aren’t  easy  to  read  if  used  for  long  passages. 
That  means  they’re  ideal  for  titles,  headings,  and  footers,  but 
not  for  the  body  of  a composition.  In  this  course,  headings  and 
footers  appear  in  a sans-serif  font  while  a serif  font  is  used  for 
the  main  text. 


footer  ^ 

a short  title 
appearing  at  the 
bottom  of  each 

page 

serif  font 

a variety  of  type 
used  in  printing 
in  which 
individual  letters 

have  small  “tails’ 

or  extensions  at 
the  end 

sans-serif  font  ^ 

a variety  of  type 
used  in  printing 
in  which 
individual  letters 

have  no  small 
“tails”  or 

extensions 

The  title  of  a report  normally  shouldn’t  be  humorous  or  “cute”  (though  it  doesn’t  have 
to  be  entirely  dry  either).  People  read  reports  chiefly  for  information,  not  amusement. 
Since  reports  are  usually  quite  serious  in  tone  and  purpose,  their  titles  generally 
reflect  their  content.  Think  about  the  titles  of  the  two  examples  of  articles  in 
Crossroads:  “Radical  Robots”  and  “Undersea  Science.”  Each  title  informs  the  readers 
about  the  content  of  the  article  while  managing  to  arouse  reader  interest. 


The  Body  of  the  Report 

If  possible,  you  should  type  your  polished  copy  on  a computer.  Use  the  format 
described  here: 


• Double-space  the  text  (that  is,  leave  a space  between  every  two  lines). 


• Indent  paragraphs. 


• Number  the  pages  at  the  top  or  bottom  (use  a footer  if  you  know  how). 


• Use  a 2. 5 -cm  (one-inch)  margin  on  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides.  (On  most  word- 
processing programs,  this  is  the  default  margin  setting.) 


• Use  a standard  serif  font,  such  as  Times  New  Roman.  A 12-point  font  size  is 
appropriate. 


• Print  your  report  on  plain  white  paper.  Use  only  one  side  of  the  paper. 


If  you  wish,  you  may  use  headings  to  separate  your  report  into  several  parts.  Your 
headings  can  appear  in  boldface  and/or  can  be  printed  in  a larger  point  size  or  in  a 
different  font.  A sans-serif  font,  such  as  Arial  or  Helvetica,  works  well  for  headings. 
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If  it’s  necessary  to  write  out  your  report  by  hand — and  this  is  acceptable — follow  a 
procedure  similar  to  the  one  just  outlined  but  adapted  to  your  situation.  Double-space 
your  work,  and  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  (You  may  use  lined  paper.)  Be 
sure  that  your  handwriting  is  neat  and  legible.  Use  blue  or  black  ink  (a  ballpoint  pen 
is  fine);  do  not  use  pencil  for  finished  work. 


The  Bibliography 

The  last  page  of  your  report  should  be  your 
bibliography — sometimes  called  a List  of  Works  Cited. 
On  this  page,  you  must  list  all  the  sources  of 
information  you  used  for  your  research.  This  list 
includes  interviews,  books,  periodical  articles, 
websites,  videos,  and  encyclopedia  entries. 

Even  if  you  didn’t  refer  specifically  to  a source  in  your 
report,  you  should  still  include  it  in  the  bibliography  if 
obtained  any  general  information  from  it. 


A bibliography  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  according  to  the  last  name(s)  of  the 
author(s).  If  an  information  source  has  no  published  author,  use  the  title  (but  ignore 
the  words  the,  a,  or  an).  As  well  as  the  author’s  name  and  the  title  of  the  material,  a 
bibliographical  entry  should  also  include  information  such  as  the  publisher  and  the 
place  and  date  of  publication. 


format 


> 


the  general 
appearance, 
shape,  or 
arrangement  of 
something 


hanging 

indent 


> 


a paragraph  in 
which  the  first 
line  begins  at  the 
left-hand  margin 
and  all 

subsequent  lines 
are  indented 


The  format  for  a bibliography  is  different  from  that  of  a regular  paragraph.  Instead  of 
indenting  the  first  line,  use  a hanging  indent.  That  is,  start  the  first  line  at  the  left 
margin  and  indent  the  following  lines  of  the  entry. 

When  you’re  creating  your  bibliography,  follow  these  examples.  Pay  particular 
attention  to  the  punctuation  in  the  various  entries.  Remember,  too,  that  the 
bibliography  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

• The  resource  is  a book. 

Bondar,  Roberta.  Touching  the  Earth.  Toronto:  Key  Porter  Books,  1994. 

author  title  place  of  publication  publisher  date  of  publication 


• The  resource  is  a website. 


“Julie  Payette,  Astronaut”  Canadian  Space  Agency.  Internet.  March  2000. 

title  of  article  source  date 

Available:  http://www.sdsc.edu/CRAW/payette.html/ 

website  URL 
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• The  resource  is  a periodical  article. 

Phillips,  Andrew.  “Julie  Payette.”  Maclean’s.  13  December  1999:  62-63. 

author  title  of  article  title  of  periodical  date  page  numbers 


• The  resource  is  an  encyclopedia  article. 

Windeyer,  Kendal.  “Gameau,  Marc.”  World  Book  Encyclopedia.  1999. 

author  title  of  entry  name  of  encyclopedia  date  of  publication 
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If  you’re  writing  out  your  bibliography  by  hand,  remember  to 
underline  anything  that  would  be  italicized  in  a printed 
document. 


For  more  information  on  how  to  set  up  a bibliography,  see 
your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  Check 
Section  4:  Communicating  in  Writing. 


1.  Suppose  you  used  the  following  items  in  doing  your  report.  Arrange  the 
information  into  the  correct  format  for  a bibliography. 


• an  article  titled  “Astronaut,”  written  by  Guion  S.  Bluford  Jr.,  that  appeared 
in  the  1999  World  Book  Encyclopedia 

• a book  titled  Space  Shuttle  Story,  written  by  Andrew  Wilson  and  published 
in  London,  England  by  Viscount  in  1986 


2.  Eor  more  practice,  make  a bibliographic  entry  for  Crossroads. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  4 on  page  147. 

J I ^ ill -mnir  I - — , ' ''  ^ ^ _ 


Now  it’s  time  to  prepare  the  final,  polished  copy  of  your 
report.  Don’t  forget  your  title  page  and  your  bibliography, 
and  remember  to  cite  your  sources.  You’ll  be  asked  to 
submit  your  report  for  your  Section  3 Assignment,  but 
you’ll  have  to  use  your  own  paper  and  attach  it  to 
Assignment  Booklet  4B.  If  possible,  use  a computer,  but 
you’re  free  to  submit  a handwritten  copy  if  it’s  neat  and 
legible. 
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Presenting  a Report  Orally 


Not  all  reports  are  published  in  print  form.  Many  reports  are  presented  orally;  some 
are  both  presented  orally  and  published  in  print.  Part  of  your  Section  3 Assignment 
will  involve  presenting  your  report  orally  before  an  audience — friends,  family 
members,  classmates,  or  any  other  appropriate  audience  you  can  arrange  for  your 
presentation.  Check  with  your  teacher  if  this  presents  any  problems. 

Presenting  your  report  will  essentially  involve  reading  your  report  or  delivering  it 
from  notes,  but  you  must  also  enrich  your  presentation  by  including  at  least  one  other 
medium. 


Note:  A computer- 
generated 
presentation  can  be 
put  together  with 
Microsoft® 
PowerPoint®. 


possibilities  for  you  to  consider: 


are  some 


one  or  more  posters 
one  or  more  charts 
maps  and  diagrams 
objects  or  artifacts 
slides 

overhead-projector  transparencies 
a blackboard  or  whiteboard 
a flipchart 
a videotape 

a computer-generated  presentation 


.\ 
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CD-ROM  0 . 


Don’t  let  these  media  frighten  you.  The  chief  component  of  your 
presentation  will  be  your  oral  delivery^  but  rnost  interesting 
presentations  involve  at  least  some  visual  elements  as  well.  An 
P object  to  show  your  audience,  simple^diagrams  or  notes  on  a 
blackboard,  charts  or  posters  to  point  to  while  you  speak — that’s 
. all  that’s  needed  unless  you  want  to  put  together  something 
. k more  elaborate  and  have  the’bquipment  you’ll  need. 

. ■ To  get  a better  feel  for  how  to  integrate  media  into  your- 

presentation,  watch  the  segment  titled  “Effective  Oral  and  Visual^ 


I 


Audio 


It’s  possible  that  an  oral  presentation  is  something  new  to  you.  Just  how  is  an  oral 
presentation  different  from  a print  presentation? 

Listen  to  the  conversation  about  presenting  a report  on  track  #21  on  your  English 
Language  Arts  Audio  CD.  Take  notes  if  you  wish.  When  you’ve  finished  listening, 
answer  the  questions  that  follow. 


3.  In  your  notebook,  summarize  the  main  points  that  you  should  remember  about 
presenting  an  oral  report. 

4.  What  important  point  should  you  keep  in  mind  when  you’re  using  equipment 
(microphone,  VCR,  cassette  recorder,  overhead  transparency)  in  a presentation? 


rompare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Sectior|  3:  Activity  4 on  page  147. 


■ i Handbook  f 1 


Going  Further 


Making  an  oral  presentation  is  something  many  students  find  challenging, 
but  fortunately  it’s  something  that  becomes  much  easier  with  practice. 
Taping  yourself,  practising  in  front  of  a mirror,  or,  best  of  all,  practising 
before  friends  and  family  members  can  be  very  helpful. 


For  more  hints  on  oral  presentations,  turn  to  your  Junior 
High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  Check 
Section  5:  Communicating  in  Other  Ways. 


If  you  have  access  to  a video  camera,  use  it  to 
rehearse  presenting  your  report.  Place  yourself  in  front 
of  a desk  or  podium  where  you  can  stand  and  see  your  report 
easily.  Assemble  all  of  the  equipment  that  you  need — charts,  an 
overhead  projector,  a VCR,  or  a cassette  recorder.  Set  up  your  video 
camera  to  record  yourself  as  you  present  your  report. 
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When  you’re  finished,  rewind  the  videotape  and  view  it.  Evaluate  your  presentation 
using  this  form: 


1 spoke  loudly  and  clearly. 

1 spoke  at  an  appropriate 
speed.  1 didn’t  present  my 
information  too  quickly,  nor  did  1 
pause  awkwardly.-. 

I made  eye  contact  with  my 
t audience.  - 

* '1  stood  up  straight  and  made  no 
' distracting  movements. 

■ . ! looked  pleasant  and  friendly. 

1 sounded  enthusiastic  about 
■ my  topic. 

1 used  my  materials  and 
equipment  effectively. 

CD-ROM 


i! 


Watching  yourself  on  video  is  an  excellent  way  to  improve  your  speaking  skills. 


At  this  point,  if  you  have  the  necessary  equipment,  you  might  want  to  turn  again  to 
the  CD-ROM  Researching  and  Making  Presentations.  Watch  the  clips  “organize”  and 
“present”  at  the  ultraturbo  level  (or  any  of  the  other  levels  you  find  useful).  They’ll 
give  you  some  ideas  about  adding  features  to  your  report  and  putting  the  various 
components  together  to  make  an  interesting  presentation.  Note,  too,  the  sample 
bibliography  in  the  how-to  hints  that  go  with  the  “organize”  clip  and  the  printable 
presentation  checklist  available  in  the  “present”  clip. 


Ideally,  you’d  be  presenting  your  report  to  a class  of 
grade  9 students  or  a similar  audience.  One  of  the  great 
benefits  of  making  oral  presentations  is  to  be  able  to 
direct,  listen  to,  and  participate  in  the  discussion  that 
follows.  The  feedback  you  can  get  from  your  audience  can 
very  often  help  you  see  things  differently  or  more  clearly; 
or  it  can  spark  new  ideas  that  allow  you  to  develop  your 
thoughts  and  ideas  on  the  subject  further. 
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Unfortunately,  depending  on  your  situation,  you 
may  not  have  the  chance  to  present  your  report 
to  a classroom — though  it’s  to  be  hoped  that  the 
audience  of  friends  or  family  members  you’ll 
be  presenting  your  report  to  for  your 
assignment  will  provide  you  with  discussion 
and  feedback. 

^ Jq  Qf  discussion  that 

CD-ROM  ^ 

..  ..  ■ follows  a presentation  can  benefit  those  involved 

as  well  as  the  presenter,  go  to  your  English 
Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM  and  watch  the  segment 
titled  “Attentive  Listening  and  Viewing.” 


Further 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  there  are  many  sites  devoted  to  public  speaking  and 
making  oral  presentations.  Here  are  some  you  might  try.  They  aren’t  all  aimed  at 
students  your  age,  but  they  do  all  contain  very  useful  information. 

• http://www.the-eggman.coiTi/writings/keystepl.html 


• http://www.schooI-for-champions.coin/speaking/fearwbt.htm 

• http  ://www.ukans.edu/cwis/units/coms2/vpa/vpa.htm 

• http://www.kumc.edu/SAH/OTEd/jradel/effective.html 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  looked  into  how  to  present  a report  orally  and  in  print.  You’ve 
also  seen  how  to  create  a bibliography. 


Acknowledging  where  you  found  your  information 
is  an  important  part  of  every  report.  If  you  read 
someone  else’s  report,  you  can  check  the 
bibliography  if  you  want  to  locate  more  information 
on  the  topic.  It  also  allows  you  to  see  how  current 
the  information  is  and  helps  you  assess  how  reliable 
the  sources  are.  Moreover,  preparing  an  accurate 
bibliography  demonstrates  that  you’re  an  honest 
researcher  who  gives  credit  to  others  for  their  words 
and  ideas. 

Remember  to  share  your  report  with  your  writing 
partner.  You’ve  spent  a lot  of  time  on  it,  so  you 
should  celebrate  its  completion. 
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Conclusion 


In  this  section,  you’ve  investigated  what’s  involved  in  writing  a report.  You  chose  a 
topic  and  did  research  to  find  information  from  at  least  three  different  sources.  You 
took  notes,  and  kept  track  of  all  sources  of  information.  Then  you  created  an  outline 
to  organize  your  ideas. 

Next,  you  developed  a thesis  statement  so  that  your  report  would  be  focused  on  a 
central  idea.  You  drafted  your  report,  carefully  citing  your  sources  of  information  so 
that  no  one  could  accuse  you  of  plagiarism. 

You  also  revised  and  edited  your  report.  In  particular,  you  focused  on  how  to  check 
for  errors  in  subject- verb  agreement.  You  then  created  a polished  copy  of  your  report, 
complete  with  a title  page  and  bibliography.  You  also  looked  into  how  to  present  a 
report  orally  so  that  you  sound  enthusiastic  and  knowledgeable. 


ignment 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  4B,  and  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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Module  4 has  focused  on  the  theme  of  exploring  frontiers.  A frontier  is  really  only  an 
area  between  the  known  and  the  unknown.  Whenever  you’re  learning  something  new, 
you’re  in  a frontier.  As  you  gain  knowledge,  the  frontier  changes.  Learning  can  be 
challenging  and  even  frustrating  at  times,  but  it  can  also  be  exciting  and  satisfying. 


Because  so  much  information  is  available  today,  you’ll  learn  only  a very  tiny  amount 
of  it  during  your  school  years.  One  important  skill  is  knowing  where  and  how  to  find 
information  so  that  you  can  access  it  whenever  you  need  it.  Knowing  how  to  use  a 
library  and  do  research  on  the  Internet  are  two  essential  skills  that  you’ll  almost 
certainly  need  in  your  future. 

Just  as  important  as  being  able  to  locate  information  is  being  able  to  organize  and 
share  it  effectively.  The  huge  amount  of  information  available  on  the  Internet 
illustrates  how  important  your  reading  skills  are  because  you’ll  have  to  be  able  to 
select  material  that’s  pertinent,  current,  and  reliable.  Writing  and  speaking  skills  are 
also  important  so  that  you  can  report  and  share  your  information  effectively.  The 
communication  skills  that  you’re  learning  and  practising  in  English  language  arts  are 
your  keys  to  the  frontiers  in  your  future. 

Assignment  \ Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  4B,  and  complete  the  Final  Module  Assignment 

for  Module  4.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 
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Glossary 

Abstract:  a summary  of  a longer  text 

Allude:  refer 

Allusion:  a reference  to  something  well-known, 
such  as  a person,  event,  or  literary  work 

Bibliography:  a list  of  sources  of  information 
in  a report 

Call  number:  letters  and  numbers  placed  on  the 
covers  of  books  and  other  materials  in  a 
library  so  they  can  be  organized  on  the 
shelves 

Card  catalogue:  a cabinet  holding  cards  that 
list  or  identify  the  materials  in  a library 

Citing:  giving  credit  to  those  people  whose 
words  and  ideas  you’ve  used  in  an  essay  or 
report 

Concrete  poem:  a poem  with  a shape  that 
resembles  some  object 

Conjunctive  adverb:  an  adverb  that  helps  to 
link  ideas 

Dewey  decimal  system:  a means  of  classifying 
books  and  other  materials  used  by  most 
school  and  public  libraries 

Directory:  a list  of  topics 

E-mail:  electronic  mail;  messages  sent  over  the 
Internet 

E-mail  address:  the  address  of  a computer  user 
on  the  Internet 


Fantasy  literature:  literature  that’s  imaginary 
and  unrealistic,  often  set  in  the  future  or  in 
different  worlds 

Fiction:  literature  created  principally  by  the 
imagination 

Figurative  language:  language  that  goes 
beyond  its  literal  meaning 

Footer:  a short  title  appearing  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page 

Form:  the  way  a poem  or  piece  of  text  looks 

Format:  the  general  appearance,  shape,  or 
arrangement  of  something 

Free  verse:  a type  of  poetry  that  doesn’t  follow 
conventional  rules  about  rhyme,  rhythm,  and 
form 

Hanging  indent:  a paragraph  in  which  the  first 
line  begins  at  the  left-hand  margin  and  all 
subsequent  lines  are  indented 

Internet:  a network  connecting  computers  all 
over  the  world 

Internet  directory:  a website  offering  a 
collection  of  websites  with  information 
related  to  a particular  topic;  an  online 
database 

Library  of  Congress  system:  a means  of 
classifying  books  and  other  materials  used 
by  most  university  and  professional  libraries 

Literally:  relating  to  the  exact  meaning  of 
words  as  found  in  the  dictionary 
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Myth:  a traditional  story,  often  about 

superhuman  beings  like  gods  and  goddesses, 
that  usually  explains  the  origins  of  things 

Non-fiction:  literature  concerned  with  truth  and 
actual  events 

Online  catalogue:  a computer  database  listing 
materials  in  a library 

Online  database:  a website  offering  a 
collection  of  websites  with  information 
related  to  a particular  topic;  an  Internet 
directory 

Parody:  a humorous  imitation  of  something 

Periodical  index:  an  alphabetical  list  of  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  periodicals,  classifying 
each  article  by  author,  title,  and  subject  or 
keyword  and  identifying  precisely  which 
magazine  and  which  issue  the  article 
appeared  in 

Periodicals:  materials,  such  as  newspapers  and 
magazines,  that  are  published  at  regular 
intervals 

Plagiarism:  using  someone  else’s  words  or 
ideas  without  acknowledgment 

Plural:  indicating  more  than  one  thing 

Primary  source:  a direct  and  unaltered  source 
of  information 

Propaganda:  the  deliberate  spread  of  opinions 
and  beliefs,  often  involving  distortion  of  the 
facts 

Reference  books:  books  such  as  encyclopedias, 
atlases,  dictionaries,  and  directories  that  are 
generally  used  to  look  up  names,  numbers, 
dates,  and  other  facts 


Sans-serif  font:  a variety  of  type  used  in 

printing  in  which  individual  letters  have  no 
small  “tails”  or  extensions 

Science  fiction:  a type  of  fantasy  literature, 
usually  set  in  the  future,  based  on  scientific 
knowledge 

Search  engine:  a website  running  an 

application  that  locates  other  websites  with 
information  on  topics  selected  by  Internet 
users 

Secondary  source:  information  derived  from 
other  sources;  not  itself  the  original  source 

Serif  font:  a variety  of  type  used  in  printing  in 
which  individual  letters  have  small  “tails”  or 
extensions  at  the  end 

Service  provider:  the  organization  that  links  a 
personal  computer  with  the  Internet 

Singular:  indicating  only  one  thing 

Sonnet:  a poem  with  14  lines  and  a regular 
rhythm  and  rhyme  pattern,  and  which 
expresses  an  emotion  or  an  idea 

Symbol:  something  that  represents  something 
else 

Thesis:  the  main  (or  controlling)  idea  of  an 
essay  or  report 

Thesis  statement:  a statement  explicitly  stating 
the  main  idea  of  an  essay  or  report 

Tone:  the  emotion  expressed  in  a poem  or  a 
prose  selection;  the  attitude  of  a writer 
toward  his  or  her  subject 

Transition:  a bridge  or  link  between  ideas 
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URL:  uniform  resource  locator;  the  address  of  a 
file  on  the  Internet 


Web  browser:  a program  used  to  access 
information  on  the  World  Wide  Web 


User  id:  the  identification  of  a person  using  the 
Internet 


Website:  a place  on  the  World  Wide  Web  that 
contains  information  about  a particular 
topic,  organization,  or  person 


Vertical  file:  a library’s  collection  of  things  like 
pamphlets,  photographs,  and  cartoons 
organized  by  subject  in  filing  cabinets 


World  Wide  Web:  a network  of  websites  on  the 
Internet 


Suggested  Responses 

Section  1 : Activity  1 

1.  The  best  definition  is  the  last — to  beguile.  The  discussion  that  follows  the  question  in  the  activity 
will  make  this  clear. 

2.  On  the  surface,  the  four  horizons  seem  to  symbolize  exotic  places  that  the  speaker  would  like  to 
visit.  The  speaker  may  associate  excitement  with  travelling  to  faraway  places.  Perhaps,  though,  the 
symbolism  goes  even  further  and  shouldn’t  be  limited  to  geographical  locations  at  all.  The  poet 
might  be  saying  that  she’s  constantly  being  tom  between  conflicting  desires  and  that  she  wants  to  do 
something  different  all  the  time.  She’s  as  changeable  as  a compass  needle  spinning  round  and  round. 

3.  Lowell’s  poem  is  an  example  of  traditional  poetry  because  it  has  lines  of  similar  length  and  a rhyme 
scheme,  and  it’s  arranged  in  two-line  stanzas  (except  for  the  last  stanza,  which  has  three  lines.) 

4.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Probably  a wistful,  joyous,  breathless  tone  would  be  appropriate.  Do 
you  think  another  approach  would  work  better? 

5.  a.  The  speaker  feels  ecstatic  (having  a sense  of  great  joy  or  a tremendous  thrill)  about  flying.  He 

says  that  he’s  done  “a  hundred  things  / You  have  not  dreamed  of’  (lines  4 and  5)  and  that  he’s 
“touched  the  face  of  God”  (line  14). 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Nearly  every  line  in  the  poem  illustrates  the  speaker’s  feelings.  Two 
examples  are 

• Sunward  I’ve  climbed,  and  joined  the  tumbling  mirth  / Of  sun-split  clouds  (lines  3 and  4) 

• I’ve  topped  the  wind-swept  heights  with  easy  grace  (line  10) 

c.  Responses  will  be  personal.  You  may  also  feel  the  joy  experienced  by  this  speaker.  His  words 
may  make  you  wish  that  you  could  experience  the  thrill  of  flying. 
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6.  The  rhyme  scheme  of  the  sonnet  is  ababcdcd  efegfg. 

/ III  / 

7.  I’ve  chased  the  shouting  wind  along,  and  flung 

II  III 

My  eager  craft  through  footless  halls  of  air. . . 

8.  There  are  several  examples  of  alliteration  to  choose  from.  Here  are  four  possible  ones: 

• Oh!  I have  slipped  the  surly  bonds  of  Earth  (line  1) 

• Of  sun-split  clouds — and  done  a hundred  things  (line  4) 

• Up,  up  the  long,  delirious,  burning  blue  (line  9) 

• The  high  untrespassed  sanctity  of  space  (line  13) 

9.  a.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Most  listeners  share  Magee’s  feelings  of  freedom,  escape,  and  joy. 

b.  Examples  will  vary;  almost  every  line  contains  striking  imagery.  Here  are  a few  examples  you 
might  have  picked: 

• ...on  laughter- silvered  wings  (line  2) 

• Of  sun-split  clouds  (line  4) 

• High  in  the  sunlit  silence  (line  6) 

• The  long,  delirious,  burning  blue  (line  9) 

10.  The  poet  says  that  people  feel  excitement  when  they  see  a rocket  launched:  “and  everybody 
cheered”  (line  6). 

11.  A seed  looks  insignificant;  yet  a seed  produces  a living  thing.  In  fact,  a small  seed  can  produce  a 
large  plant — possibly  a huge  tree.  A seed  that  contains  the  ability  to  bring  a plant  to  life  is  at  least  as 
much  a miracle  as  a rocket,  which  is  the  result  of  human  ingenuity. 

I 

' 12.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat,  but  they  should  be  similar  to  the  following  explanations. 

a.  The  flames  from  the  rocket’s  burners  look  as  if  they’re  wings  made  of  fire.  Rockets  don’t 
actually  have  wings.  This  metaphor  compares  the  rocket’s  exhaust  to  fiery  wings. 

b.  Of  course,  the  sky  isn’t  a mine  in  the  ground  and  it  doesn’t  have  a passageway  through 
mountains  or  rock;  it  doesn’t  literally  have  a tunnel.  But  the  rocket  is  going  so  fast  that  it  looks 
as  if  it’s  rushing  through  a tunnel  or  passageway  in  the  sky. 

c.  This  metaphor  compares  the  space  a seedling  occupies  to  a room  with  a heavy  ceiling.  When 
the  seedling  begins  to  grow,  it  forces  its  way  through  this  heavy,  soil  ceiling. 
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d.  This  metaphor  compares  the  seedling’s  growth  outside  the  confines  of  the  soil  to  a rocket 
heading  to  outer  space.  The  poet  suggests  that  both  beginnings  are  spectacular 
accomplishments . 

13.  Only  the  poet  can  answer  this  question  with  authority;  but,  if  you  look  at  the  poem’s  overall  shape, 
it  appears  to  be  the  right  half  of  a big,  bushy  tree.  The  last  four  lines  seem  to  be  the  trunk.  This,  of 
course,  reflects  the  idea  that  a mighty  tree  can  grow  from  a seedling.  The  poem  also  looks 
something  like  (one-half  of)  a rocket  blasting  off;  in  this  case,  the  last  four  lines  might  be  the 
burning  trail  of  gasses  propelling  the  rocket  upward. 

Section  1 : Activity  2 

1.  In  their  argument,  Kate’s  brother  calls  her  a “nitwit”  and  predicts  that  Kate  will  end  up  “going 
crazy,  like  all  those  loony  Lunies”  (page  127).  Later,  when  Kate  sees  the  vision  of  the  Moon 
Maiden,  she  wonders  whether  she  really  has  gone  crazy. 

2.  Kate  thinks  about  what  she’s  heard  about  moon-madness.  She’s  heard  that  some  people  have 
hallucinations  and  talk  to  imaginary  people  because  the  isolation  and  claustrophobic  atmosphere 
are  difficult  to  handle.  Kate  is  wondering  whether  she’ll  be  able  to  handle  the  challenge  of  living  on 
the  Moon  or  whether  she,  too,  will  have  psychological  problems. 

3.  The  Moon  now  has  a base  with  a shopping  mall.  Many  people  work  and  live  on  the  Moon,  and 
others  come  there  to  study.  There  are  regular  flights  between  Earth  and  the  Moon.  The  Moon  also 
has  become  a tourist  destination;  there  are  lunar  shuttles  taking  people  from  Luna  Base  to 
Tranquillity  Base. 

4.  Mr.  Ramachandra  offers  Kate  an  explanation  for  her  vision.  He  tells  her  the  Japanese  legend  about 
the  Moon  Maiden,  who  was  a magical  being,  a child  of  the  Moon.  Kate  gains  confidence  from  his 
story  and  is  able  to  confront  the  Moon  Maiden. 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  Kate  knows  that  removing  her  helmet  and  following  the  Moon  Maiden  will 
result  in  death — at  least,  a death  from  the  life  she  knows.  She  knows  that  the  heavy,  cumbersome 
suit  is  imprisoning  her  but  is  also  keeping  her  alive.  The  Moon  Maiden  apparently  had  thought  that 
Kate  would  prefer  to  “live”  in  the  beautiful  paradise  she  has  shown  her. 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  Mr.  Ramachandra  doesn’t  believe  that  Kate  is  suffering  from  moon-madness. 
He  thinks  that  “the  spirit  realm  is  everywhere”  (page  135).  He  believes  that  the  spirit  world  is 
different  for  each  person.  Mr.  Ramachandra  says  that  perhaps  Kate’s  spirit  came  from  the  Moon. 
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7.  Responses  will  vary.  This  isn’t  an  easy  story  from  which  to  isolate  a statement  of  theme,  is  it?  Here’s 
one  person’s  idea  of  the  theme  of  “Moon  Maiden,”  but  yours  may  be  very  different  and  just  as 
valid — as  long  as  you  can  defend  it  by  referring  to  the  story  itself: 

Sometimes  people  may  long  to  live  in  a more  perfect  world  but  then  come  to  realize  that  it’s  best 
to  live  and  function  in  the  life  they  have  than  to  dream  of  paradise. 

8.  Responses  will  vary.  Certainly  Kate  behaves  like  a real  human  being  in  many  ways.  She  argues  with 
her  brother,  she  needs  someone  to  talk  over  her  problems  with,  and  she  worries  when  she  thinks  she 
may  be  going  insane.  When  outdoors  on  the  Moon,  Kate  must  wear  a helmet  in  order  to  breathe.  You 
may  feel,  though,  that  the  events  of  “Moon  Maiden”  are  just  too  fantastic  to  believe.  It’s  really  a 
matter  of  personal  taste. 


Section  1 : Activity  3 

1.  Charts  will  vary.  Completing  the  first  box  was  likely  no  problem.  Some  students  genuinely  enjoy 
working  at  grammar,  but  most  prefer  other  aspects  of  studying  English  Language  Arts.  That’s  just  as 
it  should  be;  grammar  is,  after  all,  only  a tool — an  aid  to  communication.  The  real  pleasure  should 
come  in  using  that  tool  competently  to  communicate  effectively. 


Did  you  have  problems  completing  the  second  box  in  your  chart?  Here  are  a few  things  you  might 
have  thought  of: 


^ 'v-iV: 


Things  i Could  Do  tdif%rove:My  (If 


Become  aware  of  my  own  areas  of  weakness  and  focus  my  energies  on  them. 

Learn  to  use  resources  like  handbooks,  dictionaries,  and  teachers  effectively. 

Get  help  from  friends  and  classmates  and  do  peer  editing. 

Take  responsibility  for  my  own  development. 

Explore  interactive  grammar  quizzes  on  the  Internet. 

Try  to  take  the  same  pleasuring  in  mastering  grammar  concepts  that  I would  in  learning 
any  new  skill,  such  as  playing  an  instrument  or  participating  in  a sport. 
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2.  a.  I have  a feeling — I hope  I’m  wrong — that  this  event  will  turn  out  to  be  a disaster. 

b.  Marcia  Carson — that’s  her  name,  I believe — has  agreed  to  join  the  committee. 

c.  “Kenji,  I should  explain  that  we — ” 

d.  Herman  had  expected  a snowstorm — ^but  not  a blizzard! 

e.  Magazines,  books,  puzzles,  games — all  of  these  kept  the  family  occupied  when  the  electricity 
was  off. 

3.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Here  are  some  possible  ones  that  you  can  compare  with  your  own. 

No  matter  which  conjunctive  adverbs  you  selected,  make  sure  that  you  used  punctuation — a 
semicolon  and  comma — correctly.  (In  the  examples,  the  semicolons  and  conjunctive  adverbs  are 
indicated  in  colour.  Notice  that  a comma  follows  each  conjunctive  adverb.) 

a.  The  team  had  given  up  hope  of  winning;  now,  they  just  wanted  to  take  third  place. 

b.  They  vacuumed  the  dust  and  carried  out  the  rubbish;  later,  they  scrubbed  the  walls  and  floors. 

c.  Their  first  trip  to  South  America  was  a great  success;  therefore,  they  plan  to  go  again  next  year. 

d.  The  fashion  show  didn’t  make  the  club  much  money;  nevertheless,  the  members  hoped  that  their 
raffle  would  be  successful. 

e.  Kyle  works  out  at  the  gym  every  morning;  furthermore,  he  swims  three  nights  a week. 

4.  a.  I’m  exhausted;  I’ve  been  working  outside  all  day. 

b.  Kwan  arrived  at  the  banquet  late;  nevertheless,  the  waiters  brought  her  some  food  and  coffee. 

c.  Mrs.  Baird  plans  to  go  to  Hawaii  next  winter;  therefore,  she’s  not  taking  a vacation  this  summer. 

d.  Dan  won  a scholarship  to  go  to  university;  moreover,  he’s  found  a part-time  job  to  help  pay  his 
expenses. 

e.  The  tour  included  visits  to  London,  England;  Paris,  France;  Geneva,  Switzerland;  and 
Rome,  Italy. 

5.  a.  Yelena  plans  to  study  three  languages  at  university:  German,  French,  and  Spanish. 

b.  On  the  platform,  Kevin  was  scowling:  he  knew  that  he’d  lost  the  election. 

c.  If  you’re  interested  in  working  here,  you’ll  need  to  wear  proper  clothing:  steel-toed  boots, 
coveralls,  and  a hardhat. 
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d.  The  poet  describes  the  way  the  colt  runs:  “In  long  lopes  he  speeds,  rising  and  dipping,  down  the 
rolling  lane.” 

e.  In  the  poem.  Earth  is  compared  to  a prison  from  which  the  pilot  escapes:  “Oh!  I have  slipped  the 
surly  bonds  of  Earth.” 

Section  1 : Activity  4 

1.  a.  The  first  sentence  sounds  as  if  the  landing  of  the  flying  saucer  is  an  ordinary  event  rather  than  an 

unusual  one.  This  technique  of  creating  humour  is  called  understatement. 

b.  Mr.  Foster  believes  that  the  alien  is  a salesman  in  disguise.  Mrs.  Foster  also  thinks  that  the  alien 
is  a salesman  with  a gimmick.  Once  again,  a tremendously  important  event  is  being  treated  like 
an  everyday  occurrence. 

2.  a.  The  alien  refuses  the  iced  tea  and  chocolate  chip  cookies  but  eats  the  cat. 

b.  The  alien  keeps  repeating  the  phrase  “Take  me  to  your  leader.”  Perhaps  that’s  the  only  English 
phrase  he  knows.  The  story  states  that  the  alien  learned  the  phrase  in  rocket  school.  This  is  a 
famous  cliche — an  overused,  timeworn  expression — that  cropped  up  in  many  early  science- 
fiction  stories  but  which  now  just  sounds  silly  and  unbelievable.  The  idea  of  alien  attending 
rocket  school  to  learn  such  a phrase  is  ridiculous  as  well. 

3.  a.  The  alien  is  described  as  a little  green  man  with  a bald  head,  bulbous  eyes,  huge  ears,  and  a pair 

of  antennae  protruding  from  his  forehead.  He’s  wearing  a helmet  that  looks  like  a goldfish  bowl. 
This  is  a classic  idea  of  what  Martians  might  look  like  according  to  early  science-fiction  writers. 

b.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  are  depicted  as  ordinary  people.  Their  actions  are  typical  of  most  people. 
They  are  hospitable — they  welcome  company  and  offer  refreshments.  They’re  polite  (even  when 
the  alien  eats  their  cat!)  but  not  very  curious.  They’re  somewhat  confused  about  their  political 
system.  After  a while,  they  regard  the  alien  as  a nuisance. 

c.  This  question  may  have  given  you  problems  unless  you’re  familiar  with  the  common  stereotype 
of  government  officials.  The  stereotype  (and  remember,  like  any  stereotype,  this  is  an  unfair 
exaggeration)  is  that  bureaucrats — people  working  in  goverment  offices — tend  to  be  formal, 
polite,  a bit  pretentious,  and  not  likely  to  get  things  done  efficiently.  They  have  certain 
procedures  that  must  be  followed  and  a never-ending  supply  of  forms  that  must  be  filled  out. 

Mr.  Glrb  seems  to  fit  this  stereotype  to  a T.  He’s  polite  to  the  Fosters  and  writes  a courteous 
letter,  but  it  skirts  the  issues  and  offers  a standard,  generic  response.  And,  in  a typically 
bureaucratic  way  (according  to  the  stereotype),  he  takes  no  action.  Even  his  name  is  a dig  at 
bureaucrats;  it  sounds  garbled  and  makes  Mr.  Glrb  seem  like  one  of  the  millions  of  faceless 
people  you  might  get  on  the  phone  if  you  contacted  a large  government  office.  Remember, 
though,  that,  like  all  stereotypes,  this  one  exaggerates  and  over-simplifies. 
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4.  a.  Mr.  Glrb  shows  no  surprise  or  disbelief.  He  pretends  to  believe  Mr.  Foster.  He  says  he’ll  write  a 

letter,  clearly  just  to  get  Mr.  Foster  off  the  phone  so  he  can  get  on  with  his  other  duties. 

b.  Mr.  Glrb  likely  believes  that  the  Fosters  are  crazy,  but  he  doesn’t  want  to  offend  voters.  It  sounds 
as  if  this  isn’t  the  first  time  Mr.  Glrb  has  heard  such  a report:  “The  young  man  wasn’t  in  the  least 
surprised”  (page  124). 

5.  a.  The  reporters  also  pretend  to  take  Mr.  Foster  seriously.  They  ask  a lot  of  questions,  but  they  don’t 

really  listen  or  explore  information  further. 

b.  The  reporters  never  really  investigate  the  story,  even  though  it  would,  in  fact,  be  one  of  the  major 
events  in  the  history  of  humanity.  They  ask  questions,  but  some  don’t  even  visit  the  Fosters;  and 
those  who  do  don’t  even  go  outside  to  see  the  spaceship. 

c.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Most  people  would  probably  find  that  the  gentle  stereotyping  and 
ridicule  in  this  story  are  inoffensive  and  harmless,  but  engaging  in  this  sort  of  humour  is  always 
dangerous.  Conscientious  reporters  and  government  workers  could  easily  find  the  stereotypical 
depictions  of  themselves  insulting.  Perhaps  Pierre  Berton,  the  writer,  felt  he  could  get  away  with 
lampooning  reporters  because  he  began  his  own  writing  career  as  a newspaper  reporter  and 
worked  in  this  field  for  many  years. 

6.  a.  When  human  beings  finally  make  contact  with  intelligent  life  from  other  planets,  you’d  expect 

government  officials  to  become  extremely  excited  and  take  control  of  the  situation.  The  military 
would  likely  become  involved.  But,  Mr.  Glrb  believes  that  the  Fosters  are  “crazy,”  so  he  ignores 
their  story  except  to  send  them  a polite  letter.  Ironically,  Glrb  misses  the  opportunity  to  handle  an 
event  of  historic  proportions. 

b.  A story  of  this  sort  would  make  the  people  who  first  reported  it  instantly  famous — and  probably 
rich.  Therefore,  you’d  expect  the  reporters  to  fall  all  over  themselves  investigating  it  and  writing 
up  their  findings.  But  ironically,  the  reporters  miss  the  greatest  story  ever  because  they  don’t 
believe  Mr.  Foster.  It’s  also  ironic  that  they  write  a humorous  story,  ridiculing  the  Fosters,  when 
the  joke  (the  irony)  is  really  on  them  because  they  could  write  a sensational  story  telling  the 
truth.  The  reporters  end  up  being  “crazy”  for  missing  such  an  opportunity. 

7.  a.  The  last  sentences  give  readers  the  image  of  an  alien  landing  in  people’s  backyards  for  six  and  a 

half  years,  saying  “Take  me  to  your  leader,”  and  no  one  is  taking  him  seriously.  This  reinforces 
the  story’s  message  and  its  humour. 

b.  Ironically,  the  alien  is  real,  but  no  one  takes  him  seriously.  Sometimes  aliens  are  thought  of  as 
hostile  or  threatening;  in  this  story,  people  simply  ignore  the  alien.  His  arrival  is  a non-event.  The 
expression  “a  very  stubborn  Martian”  is  also  ironic.  In  fact,  the  public  is  every  bit  as  stubborn  in 
refusing  to  believe  the  reality  of  the  event. 
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8.  If  the  alien  had  been  the  narrator,  readers  would  no  doubt  have  shared  his  frustration.  He  wouldn’t 
have  understood  why  these  earthlings  weren’t  taking  him  to  their  leader.  He  would  have  been 
confused  and  frustrated — and  probably  very  hungry — unless  the  neighbourhood  had  a good  supply 
of  cats!  The  alien  would  likely  wonder  about  a society  that  apparently  was  operating  without  a 
leader. 

9.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  The  illustration  is  comical,  showing  the  alien  refusing  the  iced  tea  and 

cookies  but  looking  hungrily  at  the  cat. 

b.  Responses  may  vary,  but  most  people  would  likely  agree  that  this  humorous  illustration  is 
effective  for  such  an  amusing  story.  It  reflects  the  writer’s  description  of  the  alien  (though  you 
can  certainly  find  differences  if  you’re  fussy)  and  the  events  that  took  place.  Also,  Mrs.  Foster 
looks  like  a typical  housewife  while  the  Fosters’  living  room  looks  very  typical  as  well. 


Section  1 : Activity  5 

1.  Your  chart  should  look  basically  like  this: 


Character 

Reaction 

Andy  - ) 

i , _ 1 

Andy  snorts,  then  giggles, 
and  then  coughs. 

Andy  can’t  believe  that  such 
a tragedy  could  happen. 

Brad  | 

i ’A 

Brad  is  stunned  and  then 
angry.  He  hits  Andy. 

Brad  is  stunned  by  the  news. 

He  thinks  Andy  is  being 
disrespectful. 

^ the  spiked-hair  ; 

1 grade  twelvers  i 

They’re  bored  by  the 
explosion.They  call  the  other 
students  ghouls. 

1 

They  aren’t  very  interested  in 
the  explosion.  They  resent 
being  unable  to  watch  their 
regular  soap  opera. 

; the  narrator 

; 1 

The  narrator  is  stunned  and  | 
almost  laughs.  He  watches 
the  video  of  the  explosion 
over  and  over.  He  thinks  of 
his  dead  grandfather. 

i At  first  he  can’t  believe  that 
the  news  is  true.  He  watches 

1 the  video  to  try  to  understand 

1 the  reality  of  the  explosion. 

1 He  connects  the  deaths  of  the  I 
I astronauts  with  his  recent 

1 experience  with  the  death  of 

1 his  grandfather.  | 
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2.  a.  The  announcer  at  the  launch  site  calls  the  accident  a major  malfunction  (page  157). 

b.  Major  suggests  great  or  important  and  malfunction  suggests  an  improper  functioning  or  failure  to 
work.  The  announcer’s  voice  shows  no  emotion  and  his  word  choice  is  technical.  Ironically,  his 
words  and  tone  sound  as  though  he’s  talking  of  a small  mistake  or  glitch  when,  in  fact,  seven 
people  have  been  killed.  In  no  way  does  the  title  represent  the  horrific  catastrophe  of  the 
explosion. 

3.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat,  but  here  are  a few  suggestions  to  compare  with  your  own: 

• Ask  someone  who  might  know  what  the  allusion  means — a teacher,  a parent,  a friend,  or 
someone  else.  Try  to  pick  someone  with  an  interest  in  the  area  if  possible.  For  example,  if  you 
know  that  the  reference  is  to  baseball,  it  would  be  probably  smarter  to  ask  your  friend  who’s  a 
baseball  fanatic  than  your  mother  (unless  she’s  a fanatic  too!). 

• Look  up  the  allusion  in  a reference  book,  such  as  an  encyclopedia  or  a dictionary.  You  can  use 
an  online  encyclopedia  or  dictionary  if  you  have  access  to  one. 

• Try  entering  the  name  or  phrase  into  a search  engine  on  the  Internet. 

• If  it’s  a quotation,  look  it  up  in  a collection  of  famous  quotations  like  Familiar  Quotations  by 
John  Bartlett. 

Of  course,  the  fact  is  that  if  you  view,  listen,  and  read  carefully,  and  make  an  effort  to  understand, 
remember,  and  connect  the  things  you  encounter,  gradually  you’ll  build  up  a body  of  knowledge  that 
will  help  you  recognize  allusions  as  you  come  upon  them.  Very  few  writers  are  out  to  confuse  their 
readers,  so  they  tend  to  avoid  obscure  allusions.  They  want  their  readers  to  understand  them,  so  they 
use  allusions  that  most  resonably  well-read  adults  would  understand. 

4.  The  words  “Out,  out  brief  candle”  compare  life  to  a burning  candle.  A candle  bums  brightly  for  a 
short  time  and  then  goes  out.  The  astronauts  were  bright  heroes  whose  lives  were  cut  short. 

5.  The  narrator’s  most  recent  experience  with  death  (and  possibly  his  only  experience  with  it)  is  the 
death  of  his  grandfather.  He  finds  reminders  of  his  grandfather  everywhere.  His  teacher’s  gestures 
remind  him  of  his  grandfather.  Although  the  narrator  has  no  personal  memories  of  the  astronauts,  he 
again  thinks  of  his  grandfather.  He  knows  that  his  grandfather  wasn’t  a hero  as  the  astronauts  were, 
but  he  understands  that  ultimately  all  people  share  their  humanity  and  their  mortality  (their 
vulnerability  to  death).  As  well,  the  narrator  remembers  images  of  his  grandfather  that  he  connects 
with  the  shuttle: 

• [Grampa’s]  snore  would  burst  out  again,  making  me  jump  with  surprise  (page  157) 

• ...  his  breath  a plume  of  white  smoke  in  the  freezing  cold  arena  (page  158) 
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6.  a.  Watching  the  replay  is  the  narrator’s  way  of  coping  with  the  tragedy. . .probably  both  the 

explosion  and  his  grandfather’s  death.  He’s  trying  to  understand  the  explosion  and  to  make  it  real 
for  himself.  He’s  trying  to  come  to  terms  with  what  happened  and  the  fact  that  in  the  real  world 
such  things  actually  can  and  do  occur. 

b.  A ghoul  is  someone  who  enjoys  things  and  stories  that  are  revolting,  brutish,  and  horrible. 

c.  No,  the  narrator  isn’t  enjoying  watching  the  explosion.  Rather,  he’s  replacing  his  disbelief  with 
acceptance  of  the  reality  of  the  explosion.  He’s  simply  trying  to  come  to  terms  with  the  event. 

d.  It  can  be  argued  that  this  is  an  unintentionally  ironic  comment  since  her  chief  concern  is  that 
she’ll  miss  her  soap  operas — ^shows  that  are  notorious  for  focussing  on  the  misfortunes  and 
unhappiness  in  people’s  lives. 


7.  Responses  will  vary,  but  they  may  include  some  of  these  examples: 


Heroes  on  Televisio 


• They’re  ordinary  people. 

• They’re  usually  extraordinary  people. 

• They  may  risk  their  lives  to  save  others  or  to 

• They  may  have  supernatural  abilities. 

accomplish  a dangerous  feat. 

• They  may  risk  their  lives  to  save  others  or  to 

• They’re  often  injured  and  sometimes  killed 

accomplish  a dangerous  feat. 

doing  their  heroic  acts. 

• They’re  seldom  injured;  and  if  they  are,  they 

• They  may  not  be  successful. 

usually  recover  quickly  and  completely. 

• Their  heroism  may  not  be  spectacular,  and 

• They  seldom  die. 

their  deed(s)  may  not  even  be  noticed  or 
appreciated. 

• They’re  usually  successful. 

8.  Everyone’s  statement  of  the  story’s  theme  will  be  rather  different.  Actually,  you  could  argue  that  the 
theme  of  this  story  is  directly  stated  by  Grandpa  Pat  when  he  says,  “Ain’t  no  heroes  and  no  villains 
like  that.  Just  people,  just  us  humans”  (page  157).  In  other  words,  the  narrator  comes  to  realise  that 
even  the  people  he  thinks  of  as  heroic  are  really  just  ordinary  people  like  him  and  his  grandfather. 
They  can  die  as  easily  as  anyone  else;  and  someday,  of  course,  they  will. 
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Section  2:  Activity  1 


1.  a.  John  Taylor  is  the  editor  of  All  the  World’s  Aircraft. 

b.  Opinions  may  vary.  Mr.  Taylor  is  obviously  knowledgeable  about  aircraft. 

2.  An  RPV  is  a remotely-piloted  vehicle.  It’s  a type  of  remotely-controlled  missile. 

3.  a.  The  senior  air  force  officer  would  likely  have  some  information  and  knowledge  about 

experimental  aircraft.  Whether  he  would  tell  outsiders  about  military  “secrets”  is  questionable. 

b.  The  government  and  military  are  frequently  very  secretive  about  new  military  equipment.  They 
conduct  experiments  without  informing  the  public. 

4.  RPVs  usually  are  designed  with  curved  lines  to  avoid  radar  detection.  They  can  hover  low,  can  be 
very  quiet,  and  may  emit  light  from  their  engines.  Their  engine  exhaust  could  appear  to  glow  under 
certain  atmospheric  conditions.  They  can  turn  quickly  and  move  suddenly. 

5.  Responses  will  vary;  interviews  are  used  in  many  different  ways.  Here  are  some  ideas: 

• People  are  interviewed  when  they  apply  for  jobs. 

• The  police  interview  suspected  criminals. 

• The  police  interview  victims  of  crimes  and  accidents  to  determine  the  details. 

• The  police  interview  witnesses  of  crimes  and  accidents  to  obtain  evidence. 

• Doctors  interview  patients  to  try  to  discover  the  nature  of  their  illnesses. 

• Candidates  for  awards  and  scholarships  may  be  interviewed. 

• Applicants  may  be  interviewed  before  being  admitted  to  special  programs. 

• Clients  may  be  interviewed  to  obtain  information. 

• Talk-show  hosts  interview  guests. 

• Politicians  are  interviewed  during  elections. 

• Government  officials  are  interviewed  by  reporters. 

• Specialists  of  all  sorts  are  interviewed  for  information. 

6.  Responses  will  vary  depending  on  the  interview  you  listened  to.  Did  you  find  that  having  these 
questions  in  mind  helped  you  focus  on  the  interview  and  learn  from  it?  You  may  enjoy  comparing  an 
interview  on  a news-type  show  with  one  on  an  entertainment-type  show.  Are  these  interviews 
basically  the  same?  How  do  they  differ? 
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7.  a.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Remember,  being  aware  of  your  shortcomings  as  a listener  is  the 

first  step  toward  improvement. 

b.  Responses  will  vary  depending  on  what  you  perceive  as  your  shortcomings.  Here  are  a few 
general  tips  that  apply  to  many  listening  situations: 

• Try  to  be  mentally  prepared  to  listen. 

• Be  attentive.  Concentrate. 

• If  possible,  eliminate  distractions  such  as  outside  noises. 

• Be  alert  to  any  wandering  your  mind  may  do.  Be  disciplined  if  this  happens;  tell  yourself 
you’ll  think  about  that  later. 

• If  it  helps  focus  your  mind,  take  notes. 

• Evaluate  the  content  of  what  a speaker  is  saying  rather  than  judging  his  or  her  appearance, 
gestures,  or  voice. 

• Listen  to  everything  speakers  have  to  say  before  evaluating  them.  Don’t  decide  in  advance 
what  they’re  going  to  say. 

• Listen  for  main  ideas. 

• Be  receptive  to  what  a speaker  is  saying;  try  to  be  flexible  in  your  own  ideas. 

8.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  ideas  to  compare  with  your  own.  Good  interviewers  should  be 
able  to 

• make  interviewees  feel  relaxed 

• ask  important  questions  that  will  bring  forth  interesting  information 

• keep  interviewees  focused  and  on  track 

• be  able  to  think  about  the  responses  of  interviewees  and  be  able  and  willing  to  ask  new 
questions  based  on  those  responses 

• keep  their  train  of  thought  and  know  when  to  get  back  to  their  original  questions 

• let  their  interviewees  do  most  of  the  talking  without  interruptions 

• move  along  at  a brisk  pace  without  seeming  to  rush  things 
Did  you  think  of  other  skills? 
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9.  a.  Before  you  interview  a person,  it’s  a good  idea  to  find  out  as  much  as  you  can  about  the  person’s 
life.  For  example,  you  could  locate  information  on  Chris  Hadfield,  Marc  Gameau,  or  Roberta 
Bondar  in  a recent  Canadian  encyclopedia  or  on  the  Internet.  You  might  also  want  to  do  some 
research  on  Canada’s  astronaut  program. 

b.  You  should  bring  notepaper  and  a pen.  You  might  also  want  to  bring  an  audiocassette  recorder 
and  blank  tape  (extra  batteries  or  an  extension  cord  are  also  handy  items).  Before  you  tape  an 
interview,  you  should  ask  your  subject  for  permission. 

c.  Responses  will  vary.  Naturally,  there  are  many,  many  interesting  questions  to  ask  an  astronaut. 
Here  are  some  possible  questions: 


• When  did  you  first  think  of  becoming  an  astronaut? 

• Is  physical  fitness  important?  How  do  you  stay  fit? 

• Do  you  work  with  astronauts  from  other  countries?  What  languages  do  you  speak? 

• What  do  you  think  about  when  you’re  sitting  in  the  space  shuttle  waiting  for  the  launch? 

• How  does  it  feel  to  leave  the  shuttle  in  a spacesuit  and  go  into  space? 

• What  kind  of  food  do  you  eat  when  you’re  on  the  shuttle  or  the  space  station? 


Section  2:  Activity  2 

1.  Responses  will  be  personal.  When  assigned  a research  project,  many  students  simply  go  to  what 
seems  to  be  the  relevant  section  of  the  library  and  start  to  browse.  While  this  technique  can  turn  up 
useful  references,  especially  in  a smaller  library,  there  are  much  more  effective  ways  of  doing 
research — as  you’ll  see  in  this  activity. 

Remember  your  response  to  this  question;  you’ll  be  asked  to  assess  your  own  processes  again  at  the 
end  of  the  activity. 

2.  Responses  will  vary  depending  on  your  library,  but  chances  are  very  good  that  the  Dewey  decimal 
system  is  the  one  your  library  uses. 


3.  a.  800-899 


e.  300-399 


i.  700-799 


b.  500-599 


f.  600-699 


j.  200-299 


c.  400-499 


g.  900-999 


d.  500-599 


h.  000-099 


s 
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4.  a.  This  is  a search  by  keyword. 

b.  The  researcher  entered  the  keywords  “Space  Station.” 

c.  Assuming  this  panel  shows  all  the  library’s  holdings  on  this  topic,  there  are  ten  titles.  One  of 
these  titles  shows  up  twice — the  second  time  as  a “talking  book”  (in  other  words,  as  a recording). 
Of  course,  in  actual  fact,  the  presence  of  the  scroll-bar  button  on  the  right  indicates  that  if  the 
researcher  scrolled  down,  more  titles  would  show  up. 

d.  The  fourth  entry.  Space  Shuttle:  Training,  Facilities,  ...,  isn’t  a book;  it  is  a videorecording.  The 
eighth  entry.  Dragonfly:  NASA  and  the  Crisis  a...,  is  called  a “talking  book,”  but  is,  in  fact,  an 
audiorecording. 

e.  This  book  was  published  in  the  year  2000. 

f.  To  get  more  information,  you  would  highlight  the  entry  that  interested  you  and  then  click  on  the 
Show  Details  button. 

g.  The  book  Sky  lab:  Pioneer  Space  Station  was  published  in  1974,  so  the  information  in  it  is  over 
25  years  old! 

5.  There  are  several  approaches  to  take.  Probably  the  first  thing  you  should  do  is  go  to  a computer 
terminal,  access  the  online  catalogue,  and  run  a preword  search  using  words  like  space  shuttle  and 
related  terms.  If  you  know  of  any  writers  or  titles  on  the  subject,  of  course  you  could  look  directly 
for  them  with  author  or  title  searches. 

Chances  are,  however,  that  the  information  you  want  is  too  recent  to  find  in  books.  If  so,  your  best 
approach  is  to  access  a periodical  index  (probably  in  an  electronic  format)  and  conduct  a search  as 
you  would  with  the  online  catalogue. 

The  index  will  give  you  the  precise  magazines  and  issues  that  have  articles  related  to  your  topic. 
Once  you  know  this  information,  you  can  go  to  the  library’s  magazine  section  and  try  to  find  the 
issues  you  need.  The  periodical  index  may  also  give  you  short  summaries,  or  abstracts,  of  the  articles 
that  interest  you  so  you  can  decide  if  it’s  worth  your  time  to  locate  the  actual  articles. 

You  could  also  check  the  vertical  files  in  your  library.  There  may  be  photos,  pamphlets,  or 
newspaper  articles  available  here. 

If  none  of  these  approaches  uncovers  the  material  you  need,  the  best  thing  is  to  go  to  your  librarian 
and  ask  for  help.  It’s  very  possible  that  you’ll  be  able  to  obtain  the  information  you’re  after  by  means 
of  an  inter-library  loan. 
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6.  a.  the  vertical  file 


f.  video  section 


b.  periodicals 


g.  reference  books 


c.  non-fiction 


h.  fiction;  possibly  young  adult  fiction 


d.  the  vertical  file 


L periodicals 


e.  reference  books 


j.  fiction;  possibly  mystery  fiction 


7.  Responses  will  vary  to  these  questions.  The  important  thing  is  that  you  become  very  familiar  with  all 
the  services  your  library  offers  and  get  comfortable  using  them.  It’s  also  important  that  you  become 
comfortable  with  libraries  in  general.  If  you  are,  whenever  you  visit  a new  library  in  future,  you  can 
quickly  discover  what  it  has  to  offer  and  make  full  use  of  its  holdings  and  facilities. 

8.  There  can  be  no  suggested  response  to  this  question.  Of  course,  the  best  answer  for  you  to  have 
made  is  that  you  were  already  so  familiar  with  your  library  that  this  activity  had  nothing  to  teach 
you.  But  the  next-best  answer  is  one  that  shows  an  improvement  in  your  library  skills  and  an 
awareness  of  things  you  can  do  to  improve  even  more.  Ultimately,  the  way  to  make  best  use  of  a 
library  is  to  use  it  often,  get  help  whenever  you  need  it,  and  always  be  aware  of  faster  and  better 
ways  to  access  information. 

Section  2:  Activity  3 

1.  A user  id  is  the  first  part  of  an  e-mail  address.  It’s  the  user  identification  of  the  e-mail  account. 

2.  a.  In  this  address,  the  user  id  is  corine. 

b.  The  name  of  the  service  provider  is  uniway. 

c.  This  is  a commercial  website. 

d.  The  ca  indicates  that  the  domain  is  located  in  Canada.  It  identifies  the  country  in  which  the  user 
registered  his  or  her  address. 
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3.  Responses  will  vary  depending  on  the  sites  you  looked  at.  Website  designers  must  bear  several 
things  in  mind  when  creating  web  pages.  They  must  try  to  create  pages  that 

• are  visually  appealing  and  welcoming 

• neatly  combine  text  (writing)  and  visual  images 

• are  interesting 

• aren’t  cluttered  or  confusing 

• appear  easy  to  use  and  understand  (that  is,  intuitive) 

Most  people  find  the  web  page  on  page  265  of  Crossroads  to  be  well  designed.  It’s  simple,  clean, 
and  very  easy  to  understand.  It’s  brightly  coloured  and  cheerful  but  isn’t  “busy”;  it  doesn’t 
overwhelm  the  viewer.  The  buttons  down  the  right  side  are  clear,  and  it’s  obvious  how  they’re  meant 
to  be  used.  The  page  is  well  balanced;  there  are  no  parts  that  seem  blank  while  others  are  cluttered. 

4.  News  and  Media  would  likely  get  you  some  recent  information. 

5.  Several  sub-categories  could  be  chosen;  the  best  choice  seems  to  be  the  sub-category  Space. 

6.  a.  This  is  a trick  question.  This  is  both  a search  engine  and  a database.  You  can  search  by  entering 

keywords  in  the  window  and  clicking  the  Search  button,  or  you  can  use  the  Web  Directory  and 
select  a category. 

b.  Of  the  categories  shown,  the  best  choice  might  be  News  and  Media. 

7.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Many  people  learn  the  basics  of  researching  on  the  Web  and  go  on  using 
the  same  strategies  over  and  over,  even  if  they  aren’t  very  effective.  Try  not  to  fall  into  this  trap;  as 
you  develop  your  research  skills,  you’ll  increasingly  find  the  Internet  a valuable  tool  for  locating 
information. 


Section  3:  Activity  1 

1.  a.  John  Garrett  may  have  acquired  some  information  from  the  Internet  and  the  library.  However,  he 
likely  visited  or  interviewed  someone  at  International  Submarine  Engineering  of  Port  Coquitlam, 
British  Columbia.  He  may  also  have  interviewed  other  scientists  and  engineers  who  design  or 
work  with  robots. 

b.  The  photographs  show  the  reader  that  there  ai'e  many  different  types  of  robots.  The  photographs 
help  to  create  interest  in  the  article.  They  also  break  up  the  pages  of  text  by  adding  colour  and 
points  of  visual  interest. 
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c.  Readers  usually  relate  well  to  concrete,  true-life  stories  and  examples.  Knowing  this,  Garrett 
begins  the  article  with  a short  anecdote  about  a robot  doing  a job — assisting  police  to  arrest 
criminals.  This  anecdote  shows  that  robots  can  perform  useful  functions  in  society.  In  the  next 
paragraph,  Garrett  explains  that  the  anecdote  is  true,  emphasizing  that  robots  are  no  longer 
science  fiction. 

d.  This  article  doesn’t  have  a conclusion.  The  article  may  be  an  excerpt  (a  piece)  of  a larger  work. 
The  conclusion  may  have  been  omitted. 

2.  a.  Thomas  Potts  may  have  obtained  some  information  from  a library  or  the  Internet.  However,  it’s 

likely  that  he  visited  the  Aquarius  in  Florida  and  interviewed  the  aquanauts. 

b.  Potts  has  organized  his  article  into  several  short  segments.  He  uses  headings  for  each  segment, 
such  as  “Living  on  the  Bottom”  and  “Decompression.” 

c.  Opinions  may  vary.  The  photographs  help  make  the  article  interesting.  The  headings  arouse 
curiosity:  How  do  the  aquanauts  keep  in  touch?  What  experiments  are  the  scientists  doing?  The 
headings  also  make  it  easier  for  readers  to  find  information. 

3.  - 5.  Responses  will  vary  depending  on  the  report  you’ll  be  writing  and  the  research  options  available 

to  you.  If  you’re  having  difficulty,  consult  your  teacher.  And  don’t  forget  that  the  Junior  High 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  offers  a good  deal  of  help  on  research. 

6.  a.  and  b.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Remember  that  knowing  how  you  should  approach  a research 
project  and  actually  putting  your  knowledge  into  practice  are  two  very  different  things.  But  the  more 
often  you  adopt  proper  procedures,  the  more  natural  it  will  become.  And  once  you’ve  broken  any 
bad  habits  and  replaced  them  with  good  ones,  you’ll  be  pleased  with  the  results. 

You  may  think  it  a nuisance,  but  at  the  end  of  any  large  project  like  this,  you  should  consider  how 
you  might  have  done  certain  tasks  more  effectively.  Is  there  anything  you  could  have  done  to  save 
time?  Were  there  any  sources  of  information  that  you  overlooked? 
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Section  3:  Activity  2 

1.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat,  but  they  should  look  basically  like  the  ones  that  follow: 

• What  is  my  role  as  a writer?  My  role  is  to  convey  information  in  a clear,  organized,  and 
accurate  manner  and  generate  interest  in  my  audience. 

• What  is  the  purpose  of  this  report?  The  purpose  is  to  inform  my  audience  and  share 
information. 

• Who  is  the  audience?  My  principal  audience  is  my  English  Language  Arts  9 teacher. 

• What  tone  do  I want  to  convey?  I should  adopt  a relatively  formal  tone  to  show  that  Fm 
serious  about  my  topic,  but  it  shouldn’t  be  so  dry  as  to  bore  my  audience. 

• What  should  I include  in  my  report?  My  report  will  essentially  be  a written  document,  but  I 
can  include  diagrams  and  pictures  if  appropriate.  When  I present  my  report  orally,  I can  use 
visual  aids  such  as  artifacts  or  slides:  I must  use  at  least  one  medium  other  than  print. 

2.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question.  See  your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  more  help  with  creating  outlines.  Check  Section  3:  Writing  Effectively. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Remember  to  express  the  principal,  overriding  idea  of  your  report  in  a sentence. 
In  your  actual  report,  you  can  repeat  this  statement  in  your  introduction,  but  you’re  also  free  to 
express  it  differently  if  this  seems  desirable. 

4.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Many  students  get  into  the  habit  of  copying  paragraphs  directly  from 
encyclopedias  or  other  obvious  sources.  This  is  a bad  habit  and  one  you  should  correct  if  it’s 
something  you’re  guilty  of.  If  you  follow  the  note-taking  suggestions  in  this  activity,  you’ll  quickly 
learn  to  express  ideas  in  your  own  words,  and  report-writing  will  become  a lot  easier. 

5.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question.  Remember  that  you’ll  be  asked  to  submit  your  draft 
as  part  of  your  assignment. 

6.  a.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question.  It’s  hoped  that  your  writing  partner  will  have 

positive  things  to  say  about  your  report,  but  be  sure  to  take  constructive  criticism  positively  and 
work  with  it  to  produce  a better  final  product. 

You  might  wish  to  have  a discussion  about  certain  aspects  of  your  report.  Eor  instance,  you 
might  say,  “I  used  a real-life  example  as  an  introduction;  I was  hoping  to  catch  the  reader’s 
attention  with  it.  Do  you  think  it  works?”  Or,  you  might  say,  “I  noticed  that  most  of  my 
sentences  are  short.  Do  you  think  I should  combine  some?” 

b.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question.  Remember  to  use  the  revision  checklist 
provided  prior  to  question  6. 

s 
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7.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question.  Remember  to  refer  to  your  Junior  High  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  as  necessary  along  with  a dictionary  and  thesaurus.  If  you  have  access  to 
the  Internet,  you  may  use  online  references.  If  you  use  a computer  and  word-processing  program, 
use  the  features  available  to  assist  you. 

Section  3:  Activity  3 

For  questions  1.  to  3.,  the  subject  of  each  sentence  is  in  bold  type;  the  verb  is  in  colour. 

1.  a.  A good  set  of  dishes  is  expensive. 

b.  The  prime  minister,  along  with  several  assistants,  visits  Calgary  tomorrow. 

c.  Each  of  the  students  sells  tickets. 

d.  There  is  a group  of  boys  in  the  hallway. 

e.  One  of  the  glasses  has  a crack. 

2.  a.  The  teachers  and  the  principal  meet  every  Tuesday. 

b.  At  the  end  of  the  report  are  a glossary  and  bibliography. 

c.  Here  are  my  notebook  and  textbook. 

d.  Have  Oren  and  Doris  returned  the  key? 

e.  Are  Uncle  Fred  and  Aunt  Mary  coming  next  week? 

f.  Neither  of  the  girls  has  arrived . 

g.  There  are  four  people  going  with  me. 

h.  Each  of  the  students  has  finished  the  test. 

3.  a.  The  first  collection  of  short  stories  and  plays  is  the  best. 

b.  High  levels  of  air  pollution  cause  damage  to  our  lungs. 

c.  Kathy  and  Ernst  are  planning  a party. 

d.  Do  Colleen  and  her  son  agree  with  you? 

e.  Neither  the  student  nor  the  teacher  believes  her. 

f.  Each  of  the  girls  has  asked  to  attend  the  concert. 
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g.  Someone  in  the  group  knows  the  answer. 


h.  There  are  a test  booklet  and  answer  sheet  for  everyone. 

i.  The  president,  as  well  as  the  club  members,  works  very  hard. 

j.  Essential  to  any  camping  trip  are  a sleeping  bag  and  an  air  mattress. 

Section  3:  Activity  4 

1.  Your  bibliography  should  look  like  this: 

Bluford,  Guion  S.  Jr.  “Astronaut.”  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  1999. 

Wilson,  Andrew.  Space  Shuttle  Story.  London,  England:  Viscount,  1986. 

Note:  If  you  were  creating  your  bibliography  on  a computer,  the  title  Space  Shuttle  Story  would  be 
italicized  rather  than  underlined. 

2.  Your  bibliography  entry  should  look  like  this: 

Saliani,  Dom,  and  Nova  Morine.  Crossroads.  Calgary:  Gage  Publishing  Company,  1999. 

Note:  Again,  the  title  of  the  book  would  appear  in  italics  if  this  was  written  on  a computer. 
Underlining  is  used  only  if  you  have  to  write  your  bibliography  by  hand. 

3.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat,  but  your  summary  should  include  these  points  about  presenting  a 
report  orally: 

• Don’t  attempt  to  memorize  your  report;  have  a copy  to  read  or  a set  of  notes. 

• Begin  by  introducing  yourself  and  your  topic. 

• Rehearse  thoroughly  before  the  presentation.  Try  taping  yourself  and  then  critiquing  the  taped 
performance. 

• Watch  your  speed;  don’t  talk  too  fast. 

• Pause  frequently,  especially  to  emphasize  important  points. 

• Vary  your  tone  of  voice  and  pitch.  Speak  in  a clear,  loud  voice. 

• Make  eye  contact  with  the  audience. 
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• Check  to  see  that  any  equipment  you’re  using,  such  as  a microphone,  is  working. 

• Stand  straight  and  don’t  fidget.  Try,  however,  to  look  relaxed. 

• Use  gestures,  but  don’t  overdo  them. 

• Use  your  voice  and  facial  expressions  to  convey  enthusiasm  for  your  topic. 

4.  Check  your  equipment  before  the  presentation  to  be  sure  that  it’s  working  properly  and  that  you 
know  how  to  use  it. 
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